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door,  —  not  that  she  expected  any  in-  carry  it  out.  Where  was  the  anguish 

the  yellow  flag.  trusion:  it  was  merely  done  out  of  that,  six  months  ago,  she  would  have  ex- 

EDMUND  YATES  habit;  and  then,  pushing  the  chairs  pcrienced  in  acknowledging  the  truth  of 

and  the  table  aside,  made  a  clear  path  this  conviction  ?  Why  does  the  idea  of 
ktsoi  or  "BLACK^sHBEP,”  "  bobodt’b  FOB-  for  licrsclf  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  Tom  Durham’s  death  now  come  to  her 
iLKE,'  BTC.,  BTC.  commcnced  walking  up  and  down  with  an  actual  sense  of  relief?  Througb- 

_ THiNKiNO  *•’  steadily.  Pauline  Lunelle  I  She  out  her  life,  Pauline,  however  false  to 

^  ‘  "  had  not  heard  the  name  for  years,  others,  had  been  inexorably  true  to  her- 

IT  OUT.  What  scornful  emphasis  that  man  laid  self ;  and  that  she  now  feels,  not  merely 

Mr.  HENRICII  WETTER  did  not  on  it  as  he  pronounced  it!  How  he  relief,  but  pleasure,  in  believing  Tom 
remain  long  in  Pollington  Terrace  had  boasted  of  his  money  and  position !  Durham  to  be  dead,  she  frankly  ae¬ 
on  the  day  of  his  introduction  to  Mrs.  With  what  dire  vengeance  had  he  knowledges. 

Clsxton.  lie  saw  at  once  that  Mrs.  threatened  her  if  she  refused  to  aid  Whence  this  change,  —  this  apparent- 
Claxton  was  delicate  and  out  of  him  in  his  schemes  1  Of  what  those  U  inexplicable  alteration  in  her  ideas  ? 
health;  and  he  was  for  too  clever  a  man  schemes  were  he  had  given  her  no  She  must  have  been  fond  of  Tom  Dur^ 
of  the  world  to  let  the  occasion  of  his  idea ;  but  they  were  pretty  nearly  cer-  ham  ;  for  had  she  not  toiled  for  him,  and 
first  visit  be  remembered  by  her  as  one  tain  to  be  bad  and  vicious.  She  recol-  suffered  for  his  sake  V  How  is  it,  then, 
when  she  was  bored  or  wearied,  lected  the  opinion  she  had  had  of  Hen-  that  she  could  bring  herself  to  think  of 
While  he  remained,  he  discussed  pleas-  rich  Wetter  in  the  old  days  at  Mai^  his  death  with  something  more  than 
Mtly  enough  those  agreeable  notmngs  seilles ;  and  it  was  not  a  flattering  one.  calmness  ?  Because  she  loved  another 
which  make  up  the  conversation  of  People  considered  him  an  efigible  man,  whom  to  win  would  be  life,  re- 
Mciety,  in  a  soil  mellifluous  voice,  and  match,  and  were  greatly  astonished  demption,  rehabilitation ;  to  keep  whom 
exhibited  an  amount  of  deference  to  ween  she  had  refused  his  hand,  —  she,  in  ignorance  of  the  contamination  of  her 
both  ladies.  a  poor  dame  du  comptoir,  to  give  up  the  past  she  would  do  or  suffer  any  thing. 

On  taking  his  leave,  Mr.  Wetter  opportunity  of  an  alliance  with  such  a  There  was  but  one  way  in  which  that 
rather  thought  that  he  had  created  a  rising  man  I  But  she  had  her  feeling  past  could  be  learned ;  and  that  was 
favorable  impression  upon  Alice,  while  about  it  then,  and  she  had  it  now.  through  Wetter.  He  alone  held  tha 

Pauline  thought  just  the  contrary.  But  It  was,  then,  as  she  suspected  during  key  to  that  mystery;  and  to  him,  there- 
the  fact  was,  that  Alice  was  not  im-  their  interview  at  Rose  Cottage.  Wet-  fore,  must  the  utmost  court  be  paid : 
pressed  much  either  one  way  or  the  ter  had  seen  Alice :  had  been  attracted  his  will  must  be  made  her  law.  Stay, 
other.  The  man  was  nothing  to  her :  no  byherbeauty ;  and  hadfound,  asheim-  though!  If  Monsieur  Wetter’s  projects 
man  was  any  thing  to  her  now,  or  ever  agined,  in  Pauline  an  instrument  ready  are  as  base  as  she  is  half  inclined  to 
would  be  again,  ^e  thought ;  but  she  made  to  his  hand  to  aid  him  in  his  pur-  suspect  them,  by  aiding  them  in  ever  so 
supposed  he  was  gentlemanly,  and  she  pose.  That  acquaintance  with  her  past  little,  even  by  keeping  silence  about  her 
knew  he  was  Madame  Du  Tertre’s  life  gave  him  a  firm  hold  upon  her,  of  suspicions,  she  betrays  Martin’s  confi- 
cousin;  and  she  was  grateful  for  the  which  he  would  not  hesitate  to  avail  dence,  and  injures  some  of  his  best  feel- 
kindness  which  Madame  Du  Terlre  himself.  Was  it  necessary  that  she  ingsl 

hid  shown  to  her.  So,  when  Mr.  Wet-  should  be  thus  submissive,  thus  bound  What  a  terrible  dilemma  for  her  to  be 
ter  rose  to  depart,  Alice  feebly  put  out  to  do  what  she  was  bid,  however  repul-  placed  in  !  In  that  household  she  has 
her  little  hand  to  him,  and  expressed  a  sive  it  might  be  to  ber?  There  was  accepted  a  petition  of  trust,  and  is,  as  it 
hope  that  he  would  come  again  to  see  nothing  of  actual  guilt  or  shame  in  that  were,  accredited  by  Martin  as  Alice’s 
his  cousin.  And  Mr.  Wetter  bowed  past  life  which  Monsieur  Wetter  could  guardian.  In  that  position  it  was  her 
over  her  hand,  and,  much  to  Pauline’s  bring  against  her :  she  had  been  merry,  duty  to  shield  the  young  girl  in  every 
(lisgnst,  declared  he  should  have  much  light,  and  Involous,  as  was  usual  with  possible  way,  and  not  even  to  have  per- 
pleasore  in  taking  Mrs.  Claxton  at  her  people  of  her  class,  —  ahl  of  her  class:  mitted  such  a  person  as  she  believed 
word.  HU  farewell  to  Pauline  was  not  the  sting  was  there  1  Would  Martin  Monsieur  Wetter  to  be  to  have  been  in- 
lew  ceremonious,  though  he  could  Gurwood  have  suffered  her  to  hold  the  troduced  into  the  house.  Being  herself 
•cireely  resist  grinning  at  her  when  position  in  that  household,  would  he  the  actual  means  of  introducing  him, 
Mrs.  Claxton’s  back  was  turned.  And  nave  trusted  or  borne  with  her  at  all,  had  she  not  virtually  betrayed  the  trust 
w  he  went  his  w.ay.  had  he  known  that,  in  her  early  days,  she  reposed  in  her?  and  yet,  —  and  yet !  Let 

It  accorded  well  with  Pauline’s  no-  had  been  the  dame  du  comptoir  at  a  res-  her  once  set  this  man  at  defiance,  and 
lions,  that,  immediately  after  Mr.  Wet-  taurant  in  a  French  provincial  town  ?  he  would  not  scruple  to  utter  words 
tefs  departure,  Alice  should  complain  How  insultingly  that  man  had  spoken  which  would  have  the  effect  of  exiling 
of  fatigue,  and  should  intimate  her  in-  of  her  deail  husband  I  Her  dead  bus-  her  from  the  house,  and  taking  from  her 
tenlion  of  retiring  into  her  own  room ;  band  ?  Yes,  Tom  Durham  was  dead  I  every  chance  of  seeing  the  man  for 
for  the  fact  was,  that  she  herself  was  She  had  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  whem  alone  in  the  world  she  had  a 
somewhat  dazed  and  disturbed  by  the  doubt  on  that  point.  There  was  no  mo-  gentle  feeling.  A  word  from  Wetter 
occurrences  of  the  day,  and  was  long-  tive  that  she  could  divine  for  his  keep-  would  be  sufficient  utterly  to  annihilato 
log  for  an  opportunity  of  being  alone,  inghimself  in  concealment;  and  she  had  the  fairy  palace  of  hope  upon  which, 
and  thinking  them  out  at  her  leisure.  for  some  time  been  convinced  that  all  during  the  last  few  days,  she  had  been 
So,  as  soon  as  she  had  the  room  to  he  bad  said  to  her  was  true,  and  that  speculating,  and  to  send  ber  forth,  a 
herself,  Pauline  reduced  the  light  of  his  plan  of  action  was  genuine,  but  that  greater  outcast  than  ever,  upon  the 
the  lamp,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  e  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  world. 
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No :  that  could  not  be  ejmocted  of  her. 
It  would  be  too  much  I  The  glimpse  of 
happiness  which  she  had  recently  enjoy¬ 
ed,  unsubstantial  though  it  was, — a  mere 
figment  of  her  own  brain,  a  dream,  a  de¬ 
lusion,  —  had  yet  so  far  impresse»l  her 
that  she  could  not  willingly  brinz  her¬ 
self  to  part  with  it ;  nor.  as  she  felt,  af¬ 
ter  more  mature  reflection,  was  there 
any  necessity  tor  her  so  doing.  She 
might  safely  temporize.  The  occasion 
when  she  would  be  called  upon  to  act 
decisively  was  not  imminent :  the  per¬ 
formers  were  only  just  placetl  en  scene  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  possible  chance 
of  a  catastrophe  for  some  time  to  come. 
There  was  very  little  chance  that  Alice 
Claxton,  modest  and  retiring,  filled  with 
the  memories  of  her  “  dear  old  John,” 
to  whom  she  was  always  referring, 
would  be  disposed  to  accept  the  prof¬ 
fered  attention  of  such  a  man  as  Mon¬ 
sieur  Wetter,  ^^’hether  Monsieur  Wet¬ 
ter  succeeded  or  not  with  Alice  would 
entirely  de|K‘nd  upon  himself.  lie 
could  not  possibly  know  any  thing  tf 
her  former  life,  and  could  therefore 
bring  no  undue  influence  to  bear  in  his 
favor;  and  Pauline  thought,  even  sup¬ 
pose,  as  was  most  likely,  that  Alice  re¬ 
pulsed  him,  he  could  not  turn  round 
u|K>n  her.  She  ha<l  done  her  best :  she 
had  given  him  the  intiosluction  he  re¬ 
quire  ;  and  if  he  did  not  prospe  r  in  his 
suit  no  blame  could  be  attached  to  her. 
Matters  must  remain  so,  she  thought; 
and  she  would  wait  the  result  with  pa¬ 
tience. 

And  Martin  Gurwood,  the  man  for 
whom  alone  in  the  world  .-ihe  had  a  gen¬ 
tle  feeling,  the  man  whom  she  loveil,  — 
yes,  whom  she  loved  1  —  she  was  not 
ashamed,  but  rather  proud,  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  to  herself — the  man  with  the  shy, 
r -tiring  manner,  the  delicate  appear¬ 
ance,  the  soft  voice,  so  different  from  all 
the  other  men  with  whom  her  lot  in  life 
had  thrown  her,  the  very  atmosphere 
seemed  to  change  as  she  thought  of  him. 
How  well  she  recidlected  her  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  him  in  the  grim  house  in 
Great  Walpole  Street,  and  the  distrust, 
almost  amounting  to  dislike,  with  which 
she  then  regarded  him  !  She  h,td  in¬ 
tended  pitting  herself  against  him  then  : 
she  would  now  be  only  too  delighted 
for  the  opiKjrtnnity  of  sfiowing  him  how 
faithfully  she  could  serve  him.  Dis¬ 
trust!  Ay  1  she  rememl)ered  the  suspi¬ 
cion  she  had  entertiiined,  thit  there 
was  some  secret  on  his  mind  which  he 
kept  hidden  from  the  world.  She 
thought  so  8  ill :  it  pleased  her  to 
think  so ;  for  in  her,  with  all  her 
realism  and  practical  business  purpose, 
there  was  a  stn)ng  impression  of  suj)er- 
stition  and  imagination  ;  and  th.at  uncon 
Bcious  link  between  them,  the  fact  that 
they  each  had  something  to  conceal, 
seemed  to  afford  her  ground  for  hojas. 

Yes  :  her  jwsition  towards  Martin, 
though  not  quite  what  she  might  have 
desired,  was  by  no  means  a  biul  one. 
He  had  had  to  trust  her :  he  had  had  to 
acknowledge  her  intellectual  superiori¬ 
ty  he,  — a  lonely  man  gradually  growing 
accustomed  to  women’s  society.  He 


hated  it  at  first ;  but  now  he  liked  it ; 
missed  it  when  he  was  forced  to  absent 
himself:  she  had  heard  him  say  as 
much.  She  seated  herself  where  Alice 
had  previously  sat,  and  leaned  her  arm 
upon  the  table,  supporting  her  chin  with 
her  hand.  Might  not  he,  she  thought, 
might  not  he  come  to  care  for  her, 
to  love  her  —  well  enough  ?  That 
would  be  all  she  could  expect,  all 
she  could  hope,  —  well  enough  1  A  few 
j’ears  ago  she  would  have  scorned  the 
idea :  even  up  to  within  the  last  few 
weeks  she  would  not  have  accepted  any 
half-hearted  affection.  A  passionate, 
domineering  woman,  with  the  hot  south¬ 
ern  blood  running  in  her  veins,  unac¬ 
customed,  in  that  way  at  all  events,  to 
be  checked  or  stayed,  she  must  have 
had  all  or  none  ;  but  now  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  I  Her  love  was  now  tempered  by 
discretion  :  her  coiiinion-sense  was  al¬ 
lowed  its  due  influence ;  and  she  was 
too  wise,  and,  in  her  inmost  heart,  too 
sad,  to  exjiect  a  passionate  attachment 
from  the  man  whom  she  had  set  up  as 
her  idol.  In  the  new-born  humility 
which  has  come  from  this  true  love,  she 
will  be  satisfied  to  give  that,  ami  to  take 
in  return  whatever  he  may  have  to 
offer  her. 

Married  to  Martin  Gurwood,  to  the 
man  whom  she  loved  I  Could  such  a  lot 
(Kissibly  be  in  store  for  her  ?  Could 
she  dare  to  dream  of  such  a  Jiaven  of 
rest,  after  her  life-long  sufl'erii  g  with 
storms  and  tri  ils  ?  She  w.is  free  now  : 
of  that  there  was  no  doubt;  and  he 
himself  luid  acknowledged  her  energy 
and  tak'iit.  The  |K>sition  which  she 
then  belli  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
no  doubt  inferior  to  bis,  —  would  be 
made  more  inferior  if  be  accepted  his 
share  of  the  wealth  which  his  mother 
had  offered  him.  But  he  is  not  a 
man,  unless  she  has  read  him  wrongly, 
if  he  wouhl  otherwise  marry  her,  to  be 
deterred  by  social  considerations  :  he  is 
far  beyond  and  above  such  mean  and 
petty  weaknesses.  In  her  calm  review 
of  the  position  occupied  by  each  of 
them,  Pauline  could  see  but  one  hope¬ 
less  obstacle  to  her  chance  of  inducing 
Martin  Gurwood  to  marry  her :  that 
sole  obstacle  would  be  another  affection. 
.\nothcr  affection.  Good  heaven ! 
Alice  I 

The  suspicion  went  through  her  like 
a  knife.  Her  brain  seemed  to  reel :  her 
amis  dropjHjd  powerless  on  the  table 
before  her ;  and  she  sank  back  in  the 
chair. 

Alice !  Let  her  send  her  thoughts 
back  to  the  different  o<'casions  when  she 
had  seen  Alice  and  Martin  Gurwood 
together :  let  her  dwell  upon  his  tone 
and  manner  to  the  suffering  girl,  and 
the  way  in  which  she  appeared  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  them.  When  did  they  first 
meet?  Not  until  comparatively  recent¬ 
ly,  their  first  interview  being  confessed¬ 
ly  that  which  she,  unseen  by  them, 
had  watched  from  the  narrow  lane.  In 
the  room  at  Polling  on  Terraces  by  the 
dull,  red  light  shed  by  the  expiring  em¬ 
bers,  Pauline  saw  it  as  plainly  as  she 
had  seen  it  in  reality ;  the  pitying  ex- 
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pression  in  Martin’s  face  on  that  occa- 
sion,  the  eyes  full  of  sorrowful  regard 
the  hands  that  sought  to  raise  her  prosl 
trate  body,  but  the  motion  of  which  was 
trhecked,  as  they  were  foldeel  across  his 
breast.  He  was  not  in  love  with  her 
then.  Pauline  recollected  makin"  the 
remark  to  herself  at  the  time ;  but  since 
then  what  opportunities  had  they  not 
had  of  meeting  1  how  constantly  they 
had  been  thrown  together ;  and  how,  as 
proved  by  the  anxiety  he  had  shown 
and  the  trouble  he  has  taken  on  her  be¬ 
half,  his  sympathy  and  regard  for  the 
desolate  girl  had  deepened  and  in¬ 
creased  I 

Why  should  she  doubt  Martin  G^^ 
wood’s  disintere.«tedne8s  in  the  matter? 
Wiy  should  she  ascribe  to  him  certain 
feelings  by  which  he  may  jmssib'y  never 
have  been  influenced  ?  tie  was  a  man 
of  large  heart  and  kindly  sympathies  by 
nature,  develojied  by  his  profession,  and 
by  his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
weak  and  suffering.  He  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  btdfiended  any  woman  in 
similar  circumstances  who  might  have 
been  brought  under  his  notice.  Be- 
friemled  ?  Yes;  but  not,  as  Pauline  hon¬ 
estly  allowed  to  herself,  in  the  same  wav. 
His  words  would  have  lieen  kind,  ami 
his  jnirse  would  have  lieen  ojien  ;  but  in 
all  his  kindness  to  Alice  there  was  a  cer¬ 
tain  delic.ate  consideration,  which,  long 
Ixifbre  she  even  thought  it  would  trouble 
her,  Pauline  had  frequently  rem  trkeil, 
and  which  she  understood  and  appre¬ 
ciated  all  the  better,  perha|)s,  because 
she  had  had  no  experience  cf  any  such 
treatment  in  her  life.  That  considera¬ 
tion  spike  volumes  as  to  the  character 
of  Martin’s  feelings  towards  .Vlice ;  and 
Pauline’s  heart  sank  within  her  as  she 
thought  of  it. 

Meanwhile  she  must  sutler  quietly, 
and  hojK‘  for  the  best :  that  was  all  left 
for  her  to  do.  She  was  surprised  at  the 
calmness  of  her  despair.  In  the  old 
days  her  fiery  jealousy  of  Tom  Durham 
had  leajied  forward  at  the  slightest  pro¬ 
vocation,  rendering  her  oftentimes  the 
laughing-stock  of  her  husband  and  his 
ribald  friends :  now,  wdien  the  first 
gathering  of  the  suspicion  crossed  her 
mind  that  a  man,  far  dearer  to  her  than 
ever  her  first  husband  had  been,  was  in 
love  with  another  woman,  she  accepted 
the  pisition,  not  without  dire  suffering 
it  is  true,  but  with  calmness  and  sub¬ 
mission.  It  might  not  be  the  case  after 
all.  From  what  little  she  had  seen  of 
Alice.  Pauline  scarcely  suspected  her  of 
being  the  right  stampof  woman  to  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  Martin  Gurwood. 
She  had  been  accustomed  to  be  petted 
and  spoiled  by  an  old  man  who  was  her 
slave :  she  was  not  intended  by  nature 
to  be  much  more  than  a  spoiled  child,  a 
doll  to  be  petted  and  played  with ;  and 
the  finer  traits  in  Martin’s  character 
wouhl  be  lost  upon  her.  She  was 
grateful  to  him  as  her  benefactor,  of 
course ;  but  she  had  never  exhibited  any 
other  feeling  towards  him  ;  and  Pauline 
did  not  think  that  she  would  allow  her 
gratitude  to  have  much  influence  over 
her  future.  Moreover,  —  but,  as  Pauline 
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knew  perfectly  well,  little  reliance  was  to  was  gone,  vanished,  melted  away  !  smile,  “  seen  at  long  intervals,  give  us 
be  placed  upon  that, —  she  professed  her-  And  when  I  called  after  him,  the  man  scarcely  sufficient  intercourse  with  the 
(clf  inconsolable  for  her  recent  loss,  and  bade  me  hold  my  peace,  for  that  ,John  outer  world  to  prevent  our  falling  into 
talked  of  perpetual  widowhood  as  her  was  not  what  I  had  fancied  him  to  be,  what  I  call  a  perfectly  morbid  state ; 
only  possible  condition  ;  so  that  Pauline  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  worst  enemy  I  and,  on  the  next  visit  paid  us  by  either 
thought  that  there  were  two  chances,  had  ever  had.  Tlien  the  scene  changed ;  of  these  gentlemen,  1  shall  lay  my  ideas 
either  of  which  would  suit  her,  —  one  and  I  was  in  a  hospital,  or  some  place  Itefore  them,  and  ask  for  authority  to  en- 
that  Alice  would  never  marry  again  :  of  the  sort,  and  long  rows  of  white  beds  large  our  circle.  Now,  dear,  you  are 
the  other  that  she  might  marry  some  and  sick  people  lying  in  them.  And  in  dropping  with  sleep,  and  all  your  terror 
one  else  in  preference  to  Martin  Gur-  one  of  them  was  John,  so  altered,  so  seems  thoroughly  subsided.  So,  good- 
wood.  shrunken,  pale,  and  wobegone  ;  and  night.  I  will  leave  the  light  burning  to 

It  was  growing  Late ;  and  Pauline,  when  he  saw  me  he  bowed  his  head,  drive  away  the  evil  dreams.” 
wearied  and  exhausted,  extinguishetl  and  lifted  up  his  hands  in  supplication  ;  As  Pauline  bent  over  Alice,  the  girl 
the  lamp,  and  maile  the  best  of  her  and  all  he  said  was,  “  Forget !  forget  I  ”  threw  her  arms  round  her  friend’s  neck, 
way  up  the  staircase  in  the  dark.  As  in  such  a  piteous  tone ;  and  I  thou^t  he  and,  kissing  her,  thanked  her  warmly  for 
(he  passed  hy  the  door  of  the  room  in  did  not  know  me ;  and,  in  mv  anguish,  I  her  attention. 

which  Alice  slept,  she  thought  she  heard  screamed  out,  and  woke.  AVas  it  not  a  “A  strange  dream,  indeed,”  said  Pau- 
a  (tided  cry.  She  paused  tor  an  instant,  strange  dream  V  ”  line,  as  she  walked  slowly  up  the  stair^ 

and  listened :  the  cry  was  repeated,  fol-  “  It  was  indeed,”  said  Pauline  medita-  case  to  her  own  room.  “  She  was  told 
lowed  by  a  low  moan.  Alarmed  at  this,  tively ;  “  but  all  dreams  are  ” —  that  old  John,  as  she  calls  him,  instead 

Pauline  tried  the  door :  it  was  unfas-  “  Stay  1  ”  cried  Alice,  interrupting  her.  of  being  what  she  always  imagined,  was 
t«ne<l,  and  yiel  led  to  her  touch.  Hurry-  “I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  when  I  was  really  her  worst  enemy.  And  the  man 
ing  in,  she  found  Alice  sitting  upright  struggling  with  the  man  who  kept  me  who  told  her  so  proved  to  be  Henrich 
in  her  In-d,  her  hair  streaming  over  her  away  from  John,  I  managed  to  look  at  Wetter  1  A  very  strange  dream,  in¬ 
shoulders,  and  an  expression  of  terror  his  face;  and  it  was  the  foce  of  ih.  deed  1  ” 
in  her  fiice.  gentleman  who  came  here  last  night,  — 

“  What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  poor  your  cousin,  you  know.”  .  ,  o-  , 

child  V  ”  cried  Pauline,  putting  her  arm  “  Ay  1  ”  said  Pauline,  lookinor  at  her  .  A  curious  sto^  is  told  by  the  oiecfc, 
round  the  girl,  and  peering  into  the  dark-  quietly.  “  There  is  no  hini'  very  strange  illustrating  the  evil  consequences  of  w- 
nws.  “  What  has  disturlwd  you  in  your  in  that.  You  see  so  few"people  that  a  bitrary  notions  of  marriage  held  by  ^e 
deep  ?  •’  fresh  face  is  apt  to  be  photographed  on  followers  of  religious  sects  in  opposition 

“  Xothinf^/'  said  Alice,  pl;*cin"  her  your  mind ;  and  thus  my  unfortunate  simple  view  of  the  matter  taken 

kind  u|)on  her  he  irt  to  still  its  beat-  cousin  was  turned  into  a  monster  in  state.^  An  Algerian  correspond¬ 
ing  :  “  nothing,  —  at  least,  only  a  foolish  your  dream.  Do  you  think  you  ime  journal  mvs,  that  the  indi- 

fancy  ot  my  own.  Do  not  leave  me  1  ”  sutficicntly  comiiosed  now  for  me  to  -**uous  Jews,  who  have  now  ^come 
(be cried,  as  Pauline  moved  aw.ay  from  leive  you?”  Frencli  citizens,  are  not  at  all  clear  on 

her.  “  I’d  rather  you  would  st^.y  a  little  Po!"V  into  their  religion 

“I  am  not  going  to  leave  you,  dear,  he  longer,  if  you  don’t  mind,”  said  Alice,  for”>eirlaw;  and  to  this  fact  must  be 
cure  of  that,”  said  Pauline.  “  I  am  only  laying  her  hand  on  her  friend’s.  “1  ^ft^ibuted  the  following  painful  story  ; 
going  to  get  a  light,  in  order  that  I  may  know  I’m  very  foolish;  but  I  scarcely  ^'be  ancient  customs  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
be  certain  where  I  am  and  what  I  am  think  I  could  get  to  sleep  if  I  were  left  P*®  uiake  the  reception  by  a  young  wo- 
about.  There  1  ”  she  said,  as,  after  strik-  just  now.”  from  a  young  man,ten- 

ing  a  match,  and  lighting  the  gas,  she  re-  “I  am  not  at  all  sure,”  said  Pau'ine  ^bh  the  wonls,  “1  consecrate 

turned  to  the  bed.  “ Now  you  .shall  tell  gently,  “that  we  have  been  ri'dit  in  thee  to  myself  with  this,  a  valid  mar- 
nie  what  frightened  you,  and  caused  you  keeping  you  so  much  secluded  "as  we  A  young  and  indigent  Jew,  being 

to  cry  out  so  loudly.”  have  done  hitherto,  and  in  declinin*^  in  want  ot  a  rich  wife,  fixed  upon  a  rich 

“Nothing  but  a  dream,”  said  Alice,  the  civilities  and  hospitalities  which  young  Jewess  as  a  fit  person  on  whom 
“Is  it  not  ridiculous?  But  1  could  not  have  been  offered  to  us  by  all  the  totryastratagemsuggested  bythiscus- 
help  it :  indeed  I  could  not.  1  cried  out  people  here  about.  I  am  afraid  you  ^ui.  lie  intrcxiuced  himself  tohisvic- 
involuntarily,  and  had  no  idea  of  what  are  getting  into  rather  a  morbid  state,  jo'^eller  in  the  town,  and  suc- 

had  hapjiened  until  you  entered  the  Alice,  and  that  this  dream  of  yoars  is  a  oecdeil  in  making  her  choose  a  br^-elet. 
room.”  proof  of  it.”  While  paying  him,  she  perceived  that  the 

“  And  what  was  the  dream  that  caused  “I  cannot  bear  the  notion  of  seeinT  money  she  had  put  down  was  insufficient, 
80  great  an  ert'ect?  ”  asked  Pauline,  seat-  an v  one  else,”  said  Alice.  °  and  saitl  so  to  the  pretended  jeweller, 

ing  herself  on  the  lied,  and  taking  Alice’s  b  That  is  another  proof  of  the  morbid  instantly  handed  her  a  com,  at  the 
trembling  hand  in  hers.  state  to  which  I  was  referring,”  said  Pau-  ‘‘'"®.  Pronouncing  the  sacramental 

“  A  very  f.wlish  one,”  said  Alice.  “I  line.  “  You  would  very  s<^n  get  over  ?‘^®  ,*^®^ 

thought  1  was  in  the  ganlen  at  Hendon,  that  if  the  ice  were  once  brokem”  ?-'**■*  threw  down  the  piece ;  but 

walking  with  dear  old  John,  and  talk-  “  But  surely  we  see  enornffi  people  !  *^'.'®  estimation  of  the 

ing  ”  —  here  her  voice  broke,  and  the  Whenever  he  is  in  town,  Mr.  Gurwood  bigoted  rabbis,  acquired  sufficient  n^ht 
Uars  rolled  down  her  face  —  “just  as  I  comes  to  see  us.”  ®^®r  ber  to  induce  them  to  summon  her 

used  to  talk  to  him,  very  stupiilly  no  Pauline’s  eyes  were  fixed  full  on  '’®for®  the  synagogue  that  the  affair 

doubt;  but  he  enjoyed  it,  and  so  did  I;  Alice’s  face  a.s  she  pronounced  Martin’s  be  investigated,  although  it  was 

»nd  we  liked  it  better,  I  think,  because  no  name;  but  they  did  not  discover  the  obvious  that,  both  parties  teing  h  re^h 
oneelse  understood  it.  We  were  cross-  slightest  flush  on  the  wirl’s  cheeks  ;  nor  sRibjects,  no  such  claim  could  stand.  Ihe 
ing  the  lawn,  and  going  down  towards  was  there  the  least 'alteration  in  her  rabbis  decided  that  the  conditions  mak- 
tbe  fhrubbery,  when  a  cold,  chilling  wind  tone.  inS  ‘be  gift  a  marriage  had  not  been  ful- 

(eemed  to  blast  across  from  the  church-  “  True,”  said  Pauline ;  “  and  Mr.  bUed ;  but  the  poor  girl  fell  lU  from  agi- 

yard;  and  immediately  afterwanls  a  man  Statham  comes  to  see  us  now  and  ““J  anxiety,  and  died  in  a  tew 

rushed  up,  —  I  could  not  see  his  face,  for  then.”  days.  _ 

he  kept  it  averteii,  —  and  pulled  John  “  Oh,  yes  1  ”  said  Alice.  “  I  suppose 

awiw  from  me,  and  held  him  struggling  whenever  he  has  nothing  more  iiiipor-  Here  is  a  curious  advertisement  from 
in  his  arms.  I  could  not  tell  now  how  tant  to  do;  but  Mr.  Stath.am’s  time  is  the  “a<»ony”  column  of  the  Times: 
itcame  about;  but  I  found  myself  at  the  valuable  and  very  much  filled  up,  I  “  Who  art  thou  ?  — I  am  Skull  the  son 
mans  feet,  imploring  him  to  let  John  have  heard  Mr.  Gir  wood  say.”  of  Skeleton,  tribe  of  the  bloodless,  and 

cme  to  me.  And  the  man  told  me  t(f  “  But  even  .Mr.  Statham  and  Mr.  Gur-  native  of  Ghostland.  Bertram.  —  Fur- 
luok  up;  and  when  I  looked  up  John  wood,”  said  Pauline,  forciag  herself  to  •  tber  information  of,  &c.” 
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HEATHEN  POETRY. 

Recent  regrets  as  to  the  temptations  of  heathenism  seem 
to  have  been  anticipated  in  India  itself ;  for  we  find  in  the 
Friend  if  India  half  a  dozen  verses  from  translations  of 
Tamil  poetry  which  are  confessed  to  be  “  beautiful,”  —  the 
quaint  comment  being  added  “  The  above,  we  regret  to  say, 
are  all  heathen.”  The  extracts  thus  referred  to  were 
taken  from  two  papers  on  Tamil  popular  poetry,  contributed 
to  two  recent  numbers  of  the  Indian  Antiquary  (Bombay), 
by  Mr.  Cardwell  of  Madras,  wherein  the  writer  undertakes 
to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  Tamil  poetry,  and  to  prove 
by  ample  illustration  that  “  Tamil  popular  poetry  contains 
gems  of  art  of  which  any  European  language  might  be 
proud.”  Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  popular  Tamil  poet.  The 
original  text  is  given  in  the  Antiquary;  and  these  transla¬ 
tions,  though  rhymed,  are  asserted  by  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  Tamil  scholars  to  be  “  almost  absolutely  accurate :”  — 

The  Sbeprebd  of  the  Worlds. 

(A  detached  piece  from  the  poems  of  Sivavakkiyar.) 

“  How  many  various  flowers 
Did  I  in  byi^>ne  hours 
Cull  for  the  god,  and  in  his  honor  strew  I 
In  vain  how  many  a  prayer 
I  breathed  into  the  air  I 
And  made,  with  many  forms,  obeisance  due. 

Beating  my  breast,  alond 

How  oft  1  called  the  crowd  ^ 

To  drag  the  village  car  I  how  oft  I  strayed 
In  manhood’s  prime  to  lave 
Sunwards  the  flowing  wave ; 

And,  circling  Saiva’s  fanes,  my  homage  paid. 

But  they  —  the  truly  wise  — 

Who  know  and  realize 

Where  dwells  the  Shepherd  of  the  Worlds,  will  ne’er 
To  any  visible  shrine. 

As  if  It  were  divine. 

Deign  to  raise  hands  of  worship  or  of  prayer.” 

Such  is  the  tone  of  the  most  popular  of  Tamil  poets  against 
what  is  called  gross  idolatry,  not  dissimilar  to  some  ^ases 
of  devotion  nearer  home :  such  is  a  philosophy  popular 
among  the  peasantir  of  India,  and  altogether  underived 
from  what  is  called  Western  civilization. 

From  about  thirty  stanzas  by  the  same  poet,  given  in  Tamil 
and  English  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  we  select  the  following  three, 
having  a  like  theme  with  the  preceding  :  — 

"  Fools !  with  continual  searching, 

‘  The  gods,  the  gods  I  ’  ye  cry. 

Even  the  way  yc  know  not 
To  seek  for  them  whereby.  ^  ^ 

Tell  me,  is  it  religion 
To  say,  “  The  gods  arc  three 
To  attain  to  God,  within  you 
Your  search  for  him  must  be.  j 

The  tethered  ass,  becomes  it 
A  swan  if  God’s  adored  ? 

Ye  sinful  fools,  can  Siva 
Become  the  one  true  Lord  1 
A  wholly  spiritnal  object 
In  the  Henceforth  he  stands. 

The  Original,  the  Endless, 

Whom  no  mind  understands 

Not  Vishnn,  Brama,  Siva, 

In  the  Beyond  is  lie. 

Nor  black,  nor  white,  nor  ruddy. 

This  Source  of  things  that  hie. 

Not  great  is  he,  not  little. 

Not  female,  and  not  male ; 

But  sUnds  far,  for,  and  far  beyond 
All  being’s  utmost  pale. 

And  also  the  two  following,  on  religious  symbolism,  —  a 
subject  the  solution  of  which  seems  to  be  quite  as  earnestly 


and  intelligently  aimed  at,  and  as  hopelessly  missed,  by  tbs 
Indian  as  by  the  European  intellect  To  devotees  thus;— 

“  How  many  your  devices ! 

Although  ye  mortify 

Your  bodies,  go  through  mantras. 

To  tcmple-choul  tries  hie. 

Ye  will  not  know  the  Splendor 
Who  hath  in  space  his  seat. 

They  with  minds  cleared  can  only 
Reach  the  true  Siva’s  feet. 

My  thoughts  are  flowers  and  ashes. 

In  my  breast’s  fane  enshrined ; 

My  breath,  too,  is  therein  it 
A  linga  unconflned ; 

My  senses,  too,  like  incense 
Rise,  and  like  bright  lamps  shine ; 

There,  too,  my  soul  leaps  ever 
A  dancing-god  divine  I  ” 

Mr.  Cardwell  says  the  drift  of  this  last  stanza,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  written  by  Sivavakkiyar, 
is  as  follows:  “You  popular  Hindus  have  your  temples; 
you  have  your  flowers  and  sacred  ashes  ;  you  have  your 
phallus,  or  emblem  of  divine  creative  power;  you  have 
your  incense  and  lamps ;  and  you  have  your  divine  dancer, 
Siva.  I,  too,  have  my  flowers  and  ashes  ;  but  they  are  of 
the  mind.  I,  too,  have  my  linga ;  but  it  is  my  breath  or 
spirit.  I,  too,  have  iny  incense  and  lamps ;  but  they  are  my 
five  senses.  And  I,  too,  have  my  deity  leaping  in  divine 
sport  within  me ;  but  that  is  my  soul.  In  a  word,  mine  is 
the  true  spiritual  worship.” 

From  the  “  lamentations  ”  of  the  same  poet  we  select  the 
English  version  of  the  second  half :  — 

"  When,  ah  1  when. 

Will  the  blest  time  of  h.'us  attained  arrive. 

When  I  annihilate  those  senses  five. 

Suppress  my  pride,  and  my  tired  being  steep 
In  that  existence  which  is  sleepless  sleep  ? 

When,  ah !  when. 

Cleaving  through  all  this  birth’s  illusions  vain. 

Shall  1  to  my  lost  spiritual  state  attain  t 

When,  ah !  when. 

Burning  the  Shnstras,  deeming  the  Vedas  four 
Mere  lies,  shall  I  the  Mystery  explore. 

And  perfect  bliss  attain  forevermore  ? 

When,  ah !  when. 

Laying  aside,  bound  fast,  the  Shastras’  lore, 

Whoily  distrusting,  too,  the  Vedas  four. 

Shall  I  the  Mystery  know,  and  grieve  no  more  1 

When,  ah  1  when. 

Though  I  the  Vedas  four  may  hoarsely  shout. 

The  secret  of  the  heavens  shall  I  find  out  1 

When,  ah !  when. 

Shall  this  poor  soul  within  this  body  set. 

Disquieted  tike  fish  within  a  net. 

Find  the  True  Priest,  and  otter,  as  is  meet. 

Perpetual  homage  to  his  sacred  feet  1 

When,  ah  I  when. 

Will  all  mv  carnal  lusts  have  utter  end. 

And  I,  with  eyelids  drupt,  to  heaven  ascend. 

And  with  God’s  being  my  own  being  blend  1  ’’ 

From  the  various  writings  of  Pattanattu  Pillai,  “charao- 
terized  more  by  melodious  verbiage  than  by  striking 
thought,”  Mr.  C.irdwcll  gives  a  dozen  stanzas,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  English  version  of  the  first  couple. 
The  first  is  a  meditation  on  death,  and  runs  thus :  — 

“  When  dead,  my  mother  scorns  me,  saying,  ‘  But  a  corpse  is  he ;  ’ 
My  gold-bought  wife  with  weeping  cries  out,  “  Depart  trommel’ 
My  sons,  my  pyre  encircling,  their  wonted  pots  let  fall 
There  is  no  love  but  thy  love,  0  thou  that  ownest  all  I" 

Another  stanza  by  the  same  writer  contrasts  the  vulgar 
idolatry  with  the  omnipresence  of  Siva  :  — 
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«Ia  speech  and  ita  conclusion,  and  in  the  Vedas  too,  1 

In  darkness,  and  in  heaven’s  stainless  expanse  of  bine, 

In  hearts  of  trnc  ascetics,  and  in  each  loving  mind. 

The  Lord’s  unbounded  presence  yc  certainly  may  find ; 

But  how,  in  stone  and  copper,  can  ye  the  god  descry 
Who  in  his  forehead  bcareth  the  terrible  one  eye  ?  ” 

For  seven  centuries  the  Rdmdyanam  of  Kamban  has 
been  the  folk-song  of  southern  India,  alike  popular  in  the 
bazaar,  amon^  the  peasantry  of  the  village,  and  at  the  social 
ffstherings  of  the  great.  It  was  in  elaborately  studied 
Citation  of  this  national  “heathen”  epic  (which  he  wished 
to  supplant  among  native  Christians)  that  mschi  produced 
his  “  Tembavani,”  relating  in  his  fashion  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive.  To  illustrate  the  general  character  of  these  transla¬ 
tions  we  ad  I  one  stanza  from  this  poem.  “It  is,”  says  Mr. 
Cardwell,  “  impossible  in  any  translation  to  reproduce  the 
spirit  and  melixly  of  the  original  stanza.  Even  those  who 
have  studied  Tamil  deeply  must  be  struck  with  the  remarka¬ 
ble  verbal  structure  of  these  eight  lines.”  The  measure  in 
which  they  are  written  is  common  in  Tamil  popular  verse. 
In  the  original,  as  given  in  Romanized  form,  the  first  words 
of  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  lines  are  perfect  rhymes 
totlie  Tamilian  ear;  the  second  and  last  words  in  all  these 
lines  are  identical;  the  first  words  of  the  first  two  lines 
form  a  perfect  rhyme :  the  verse  has  other  peculiar  harmo¬ 
nies,  and  is,  says  Mr.  Cardwell,  the  most  famous  verse  in  a 
fiunous  poem :  — 

“  Oli  n&kkodu  v&n  sudar  pngala, 

Oli  nakkodu  pan  iiiani  pugala. 

Kali  nakkodu  par  pul  pulg.ala, 

Karaal  n&kkoku  ka  malar  pngala, 

Tcli  n&kkodu  nirppnnal  pugala  — 

Tinamfi  pugalappaduvny  nil  — 

Ali  nakkodu  nftn  unci  pugala, 

Ariyft  mfigei  unarttayo  1  ” 

"  Whilst  thee,  with  tongues  of  splendor,  the  orbs  of  heaven 
praise ; 

Whilst  gems  of  thee  their  voices,  with  tongues  of  brilliance,  raise ; 
Whil't  unto  thee  wood-warblcrs,  with  tongues  of  joyance,  sing ; 
Whilst  wood -flowers  thy  sweet  praises  from  tongues  of  fragrance 
fling; 

Whilst  thee,  with  tonppies  of  clearness,  the  water-floods  applaud ; 
Thus,  (lay  b/  day,  from  all  things  dost  thou  receive  not  laud. 

Wilt  thou  not  deign  to  sulfor  the  tongue  thou  gavest  me  — 
Thongh  I  be  dumb  and  thoughtless  —  to  offer  praise  to  thee  ?  ” 

We  close  these  extracts  from  Mr.  Cardwell’s  interesting 
papers  with  this  interesting  “  Te  Ueum.”  Tliey  may  serve 
to  remind  us  that  neither  faith,  virtue,  nor  truth,  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  property  of  cither  Christian  or  heathen.  We  hope 
Mr.  Caldwell  will  be  encouraged  to  republish  and  extend 
his  researches  in  Tamil  folk-lore  and  poiftry,  the  rich  in¬ 
heritance  of  ten  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Southern 
India. 
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“dA  ca.'  Madame  Leroux;  but  it  is  hard  that  you  must 
send  one  tall  son  after  another  to  fight  those  accursed 
Prussians  1  ” 

Madame  Le  Petit,  the  wife  of  the  best  hurdresser  in  St. 
Koque,  is  so  much  shorter  than  her  friend,  that  she  balances 
her  round,  squat  figure  on  her  heels,  and  peers  with  her 
•mall,  black,  ^ad-like  eyes  into  the  calm  face  so  far  above 
her  own. 

Marie  Leroux  does  not  answer.  She  sighs ;  but  she 
sighed  five  minutes  ago,  when  the  last  soldier  turned  his 
hack  on  St.  Roque,  and  tramped  on  along  the  broad  road 
that  runs  westward. 

She  has  not  stirred  a  finger  since  the  soldiers  marched 
sway.  Her  straight,  stiff  figure,  in  its  black  jacket  and 
skirt,  stands  erect :  one  arm  hangs  by  her  side ;  but  her 
right  hand  is  fixed  just  below  the  frill  atop  of  her  cap, 
skwding  her  eyes  while  she  gazes  after  the  soldiers. 


She  can  no  longer  make  them  out.  A  cloud  of  white 
dust  has  risen  behind  them ;  and  this  is  gradually  dispersing 
itself  over  the  suburb  of  Vaucelles. 

Madame  Le  Petit,  not  being  of  a  patient  nature,  has 
looked  around  in  search  of  amusement ;  but  her  companion 
does  not  notice  this  distraction.  As  the  dust  clears  finally, 
and  reveals  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  soldiers,  she 
takes  her  hand  from  her  forehead,  and  turns  to  her  com¬ 
panion. 

“  It  is  hard  for  me,  Madame  Le  Petit ;  but  what  will  you  ? 
It  is  the  fortune  of  others  besides ;  and  it  is  worse  for  the 
poor  girl  Victoire  than  for  me.  I  have  ten  years  —  at  most, 
fifteen  —  of  life  before  me ;  but  she  is  only  nineteen. 
Poor  little  one  I  I  must  go  home  and  comfort  her.” 

Madame  Le  Petit  snaps  her  finders. 

“I  would  not  give  that  for  Victoire’s  sorrow.  'The 
heavier  the  shower,  my  friend,  the  sooner  it  is  ended.” 

But  Marie  Leroux  is  anxious  to  be  free  from  her  gossip¬ 
ing  companion.  She  turns  away. 

“  Bon  jour,  Madame  Le  Petit ;  ”  and  her  long,  striding 
steps  soon  put  distance  between  her  and  the  hairdresser’s 
chattering  wife. 

Marie  Leroux  lives  a  little  way  out  of  St.  Roque,  on  the 
road  to  M.iladrerie.  Her  house  is  small ;  and  whitewashed, 
with  a  black  door  and  window-sills,  and  a  slated  roof.  In 
the  midst  of  this  appears  a  sharp-peaked  dormer  window ; 
and  over  the  front  of  the  house  climbs  a  vine,  the  stem  of 
which  is  carefully  nailed  up  in  a  sort  of  wooden  trough  set 
on  end.  At  the  angle  of  the  house,  niched  in  the  wall,  is  a 
plaster  image  of  La  Sainte  Vierge. 

Marie  opens  the  door,  which  leads  at  once  into  a  small 
room.  The  floor  is  tiled  and  carpetless ;  but  there  is  a  look 
of  comfort  in  the  bed  with  scarlet  and  white  hangings  and 
coverlet,  in  the  well-kept  walnut-wood  armoire,  in  the  corner, 
and  in  the  shining  brass  pans  on  the  wall.  There  is  an  easy- 
chair,  too,  with  a  cushioned  seat  of  rich-colored  chintz. 
The  chair  is  drawn  close  to  the  round  table ;  and,  resting 
her  arms  on  this,  a  young  girl  sits  in  the  chair,  sobbing 
convulsively. 

Madame  Leroux  closes  the  door,  and  goes  softly  up  to 
Victoire. 

“My  child,” — she  lays  her  strong,  bony  hand  on  the 
fair,  shining  head,  —  “  it  is  over.  Now  we  must  try  and 
comfort  one  another.” 

Miurie’s  lips  quiver  as  if  she,  too,  longs  to  pour  forth  her 
grief  in  passionate  sobs ;  but  she  keeps  it  down  by  a  strong 
effort. 

Victoire’s  shoulders  shake  as  if  her  slender  body  were 
wrenched  asunder. 

“  Ah  I  no,  no :  there  is  no  comfort  left  for  me.  I  cannot 
take  it.  O  Louis,  Louis  1  Why  didst  tiiou  go  away  ?  I 
shall  die  without  thee  I  ” 

M.irie  only  sighs.  “Poor  child  I  It  is  worse  fos  her 
than  fur  me.  It  is  her  first  sorrow.” 

And  at  the  remembrance  of  the  five  sons  who  have,  one 
by  one,  been  taken  from  her,  Marie  Leroux  sighs  again. 

All  but  Louis  were  dead  now,  and  lying  among  scarcely- 
covered  heaps  of  brave  men,  or,  perhaps,  on  one  of  those 
fearful  battle-fields  where  the  slain  lay  yet  unburied. 

Tlie  poor  mother  sat  down,  and  crossed  her  hands  in  her 
lap.  Victoire  was  still  sobbing.  The  clock  in  the  corner 
seemed  to  keep  up  a  monotonous  accompaniment.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  said, — 

“  This  will  never  do,  my  child.  Come  and  help  me  get 
supper.” 

Marie  rose  up,  and  set  the  pot-au-feu  on  the  hot  hearth ; 
for  the  fire-place  was  an  open  one. 

Victoire  rose  too ;  but  ner  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears. 
She  did  little  to  help  the  older  woman. 

“  B.ithe  thy  face,  my  child,”  said  Marie :  “  the  cool  water 
will  refresh  thee.” 

Victoire  bathed  her  red  eyes,  and  smoothed  her  bright 
hair;  and  you  saw  how  pretty  she  was.  She  had  a  lair 
skin,  with  a  soft,  peach-like  bloom  melUng  into  it ;  sweet 
blue  eyes ;  and  a  little  nose  and  mouth  which  might  have  be¬ 
longed  to  a  child,  they  were  so  vague  in  expression. 
There  was  a  touching  sadness  in  her  young  face,  as  she  sat 
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opposite  the  old  woman,  which  made  Marie’s  heart  warm 
to  ner. 

“  Thou  wilt  come  to  me  wholly,  my  Victoire.  If  Louis 
had  married  thee  at  the  S’.  Michel,  thou  woiildst  have  been 
here  of  right.  I  hold  thee  as  my  daughter  quite  as  much  as 
if  the  blessing  had  been  said  over  thee.” 

Victoire  went  and  put  her  arms  round  Itladame  Loroux’s 
neck. 

“  Thou  art  my  mother,”  she  said ;  and  then  she  broke 
down  again  with  a  piteous  cry  :  *'•  O  Louis,  Louis  I  come 
back  to  me,  or  1  shall  die  1  ” 

It  is  a  month  to-day  since  the  last  levy  marched  away 
from  Vaucelles;  and  no  news  has  come  from  Louis  Leroiix. 

Rumors  of  battles  reach  St.  Roque  —  desperate  battles; 
and  it  begins  to  be  whispered,  out  of  the  hearing  of  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Prefet  and  his  officials,  that  the  French  losses  are 
more  than  the  Prussian ;  and  these  whispers  have  reached 
Marie  Leroux. 

Her  face  is  very  grave  as  she  bends  over  the  black  tulle 
veil  she  embroiders.  Marie’s  face  is  usually  grave ;  but 
there  is  a  look  of  troubled  sadness  this  morning  which  is 
foreign  to  it,  —  a  look  which  was  nut  there  till  the  post 
brought  her  a  letter. 

A  letter  from  Victoire.  The  girl  has  bsen  dull  and  dis¬ 
traite  ;  and  last  Sunday  she  told  Madame  Leroux  that  she 
thought  a  few  days’  change  with  her  cousin,  Madame  Le- 
sage,  would  do  her  some  good. 

Victoire  is  an  orphan.  Till  Louis  asked  his  mother  to 
take  her  in,  the  girl  had  no  home  but  at  the  milliner’s 
fur  whom  she  worked.  Madame  Lesage  took  no  notice  of 
her  pretty  young  cousin  in  those  days  ;  but  then  a  rich  widow 
with  an  only  son  is  naturally  shy  of  penniless  girls. 

To-day  Victoire  was  to  return  ;  and  instead  of  coming  she 
has  sent  this  letter. 

Marie  finishes  her  veil,  folds  it,  and  lays  it  aside.  Then 
she  fumbles  in  her  deep  pocket  for  the  letter,  and  reads  it 
again. 

^  Bah !  bah  I  for  shame,  Marie  Leroux.  It  is  I  who  am 
suspicious  and  fanciful.  Why  should  not  the  child  like  to 
stay  at  the  tarm  instead  of  living  with  me  ?  Ma  foi !  it  is 
something  to  have  a  cousin  who  has  a  house  in  St.  Roque 
and  a  farm  also  at  Dives.  It  is  true  I  miss  Victoire ;  but  I 
am  selfish  to  wish  it  otherwise.” 

But  though  she  says  this  bravely  to  herself,  Marie  can¬ 
not  shake  otf  the  gloom  that  Victoire’s  letter  has  brought 
to  her. 

“  Allans  I  ”  she  says  after  a  while  :  “  it  is  market-day ;  and 
I  will  go  and  bargain  with  Jeanneton  for  a  new  pitcher.” 

Market  is  nearly  over.  Old  Elodie,  the  flower-seller,  is 
cramming  her  unsold  basil-pots,  and  myrtles,  and  fuchsias, 
into  her  donkey-cart.  The  friiit  and  vegetable  stalls  are 
already  stripped,  and  only  some  yellow  cabbage-leaves,  and 
pea-shucks,  and  slices  of  melon-rind,  an<l  a  general  faint 
fruity  perfume  indicate  the  rich  display  that  has  been  glow¬ 
ing  under  the  red  and  green  umbrellas  of  the  Place  St. 
Pierre.  The  umbrellas  have  departed  with  their  owners. 
The  awnings  will  soon  be  taken  troin  the  booths;  and  then 
the  tall,  graceful  Jlerhe  overhead  will  look  down  again  on 
the  knobbed  pavement  of  the  Place  till  market-day  comes 
round  once  more  in  St.  Rotjue. 

But  the  crockery  still  lies  baking  on  the  stones  ;  and 
Marie  Leroux  bends  over  this.  She  is  balancing  the  merits 
of  a  red  pitcher  against  a  brown  one.  A  quick,  pleasant 
voice  suddenly  makes  her  look  up. 

“  Tiens  !  and  it  is  you,  Madame  Leroux.” 

It  is  Monsieur  Le  Petit  himself,  the  hairdresser  of  St. 
Roque,  a  very  important  functionary,  who  shaves  Monsieur 
le  Prdtet,  and  goes  every  day  to  the  Hotel  Ste.  Barbe  to 
coiffer  stately,  dark-eyed  Madame  Mdrand,  the  proprietress 
thereof.  Monsieur  is  a  small,  jovial  man,  with  a  temper  as 
e  isy  as  his  tongue ;  and  that  goes  as  if  he  oiled  it  daily. 

“  Have  you  any  news  ti  om  the  army  ?  ”  he  asks. 

Monsieur  Le  Petit  never  torgets  the  small  courtesies  of 
life.  It  is  essential  to  his  calling  to  know  every  thing  that 
relates  to  everybody  else ;  and  besides,  be  is  very  kind- 
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hearted  to  all  women.  “  I  have  no  chance  against  them  ” 
he  says,  flourishing  his  small,  fat  hands  :  “  I  am  their  vic¬ 
tim.”  The  word  “  victim  ”  is  jealou»'y  translated  by  Ma¬ 
dame  Le  Petit.  She  considers  her  husband  the  must  out¬ 
rageous  flirt  in  the  town  of  St.  Roque.  It  is  whispered  in 
the  said  town  that  Monsieur  Le  Petit  does  not  escape  scot- 
free,  and  that  he  occasionally  gets  his  hair  pulled  out  otits 
artistic  group  of  curls.  But  at  this  moment  he  stands 
freshly  frizzled  and  radiant,  beside  Madame  Leroux,  and 
puts  his  head  tenderly  on  one  side  as  he  asks  the  question. 

Marie  sets  down  the  red  pitcher,  and  shakes  her  head. 

“  Bien  !  no  news  is  good  news,”  says  monsieur  cheerfully, 
“  Louis  has  been  a  lucky  fellow  all  his  litie,  and  this  will 
run  to  the  end.  And  how,  then,  is  Mam’zelle  Victoire?” 

A  cloud  comes  over  the  face  of  Marie  Leroux:  she 
stoops  over  the  iiitcher. 

“  Titus  !  I  will  have  the  red  one,”  she  says  to  the  seller 
—  a  woman  with  a  pink  kerchief  drawn  over  her  face,  the 
face  being  as  brown  as  her  pitchers  are. 

The  brown-faced  woman  nods,  and  holds  out  a  wrinkled 
hand. 

I  have  not  seen  Victoire  since  Sunday.”  Marie  Le¬ 
roux  docs  not  look  at  Monsieur  Le  Petit  as  she  says  this; 
but  the  hairdresser  is  already  aware  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  amiss. 

“  I  am  going  your  way,”  he  says  cheerfully  —  nothing  is 
so  pleasant  to  Monsieur  Le  Petit  as  a  tresh  bit  of  gossip,  “  I 
have  business  near  St.  Etienne.” 

“  Bieii !  ”  says  Madame  Leroux ;  but  she  does  not  look 
content.  She  prefers  to  Itear  her  own  burden  silently  :  she 
has  no  notion  of  lightening  it  by  complaint. 

The  pair  walked  silently  out  of  the  Place  St.  Pierre,  past 
the  (lUiiint,  stone-gabled  banking-huu.«e,  to  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Notre  Dame.  Monsieur  Le  Petit's  sho|>  is  just  be¬ 
yond  this  corner  ;  and  he  ({uiekens  his  pace  as  he  passes  by, 
lest  madame  should  perceive  that  he  is  accompanied,  and 
should  come  forward,  and  claim  his  attention. 

“  I  thought.”  —  the  shop,  with  its  coils  of  hair  and  bot¬ 
tles  of  pertiime,  is  safely  passed  ;  and  Monsieur  Le  Petit  is 
himseit  again, —  “1  thought,”  he  rejieats,  “  th.it  Main'zelle 
Victoire  was  to  live  with  you  always.  Is  it  not  so,  uia- 
dame  V ” 

Marie’s  lips  are  pressed  impatiently  together ;  but  tbe 
hairdresser  looks  inquiringly  in  her  face  :  he  will  have 
an  answer. 

“  It  was  so  arranged ;  but  what  will  you,  monsieur  ? 
Young  girls  h.ive  their  fancies ;  and  it  is  V’ietoire’s  tancy 
now  to  go  and  live  with  her  cousin,  the  Widow  Lesage.” 

“A/a foi!  the  Widow  Lesage  —  the  Widow  Lesage” — 
Monsieur  Le  Petit’s  eyebrows  are  raised  ;  and  be  repeats 
each  syllable  distinctly,  as  if  trying  to  discover  the  secret 
of  Victoire’s  behavior.  “  Has  the  Cousin  Lesage  a  fam¬ 
ily  ?  ” 

“  She  has  one  son,  Georges,  who  manages  the  farm.” 

Marie  Leroux  tries  to  look  indifferent ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
do  this  under  the  sharp  scrutiny  of  Monsieur  Le  Petit’s 
eyes, 

“Georges  —  Georges  Lesage,  He!  ma  foi!  but  I  know 
him.  Georges  Lesage  is  one  of  my  frienUs,  and  he  is  a  well- 
made,  well-mannered  youth.” 

“  Bon  jour,  my  friend,”  Marie  Leroux  says  abruptlv,  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  nearly  reached  St.  Etienne.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Le  Petit  has  stopped  as  they  passed  a  doorway  just 
beyond  the  Hotel  Ste.  Barbe, — a  doorway  in  which  is  a  grat¬ 
ing  ;  and  through  this  you  see  an  old-fashioned  house  with 
a  little  parterre  in  front,  gay  with  crimson  and  blue  and 
yellow  flowers  :  in  the  middle  of  the  walk  which  leads  from 
the  grated  door  to  the  veranda  of  tlie  house  is  a  tiny  foun¬ 
tain,  sparkling  and  rainbow-hued.  China  roses  climb  up 
the  veranda-posts,  and  scent  the  air  with  their  exquisite 
blushing  flowers.  Monsieur  is  looking  so  intently  through 
the  grating,  he  starts  at  madame’s  farewell. 

“  Why  such  haste  ?  ”  he  says ;  but  Marie  nods,  and  passes 
on.  Her  heart  is  very,  very  sore ;  and  Monsieur  Le  Petit’s 
words  are  like  a  blister.  She  has  tried  not  to  doubt  Vic¬ 
toire  ;  and  yet  why  should  Monsieur  Le  Petit  speak  of 
Georges  ? 
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«  But  it  is  wrong  to  doubt,”  she  says.  “  I  get  old  and 
f^tious ;  and  it  is  true  that  which  Vietoire  says,  —  I  take 
life  too  seriously.  If  only  I  could  carry  care  as  lightly  as 
Monsieur  Le  Petit  does  1  Yes,  yes :  it  is  natural.  Tlie  child 
has  found  nse  dull.  Julie  Lesage  has  never  known  trouble ; 
•nd  she  can  live  in  the  town  or  near  the  sea  as  she  pleases ; 
and  Georges  is  young  and  g.'iy,  and  he  is  the  cousin  of  Vic- 
toirc  :  it  is  but  natural  she  should  cling  to  her  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Yes,  yes :  it  is  right.  When  Louis  comes  back. 
Vietoire  will  be  glad  enough  to  return  to  me.” 

It  could  not  occur  to  Marie  Leroiix  that  Vietoire  was  un¬ 
grateful  :  because  in  receiving  her,  she  ha<l  only  reckoned  on 
the  delight  of  having  a  daughter,  a  companion  who  loved 
Louis,  and  would  never  tire  of  listening  to  his  praises.  If 
Vietoire  had  grown  dull  and  distraife,  Marie  decided  that 
it  was  her  grave  face  and  her  own  reserved  ways  that 
made  the  atmosphere  depressing. 

“It  will  be  all  right  when  Louis  comes  back,”  she  repeats ; 
and  by  the  time  she  reaches  St.  Etienne  the  brave  old  face 
has  forced  a  cheerful  smile  to  its  lips. 

When  she  gets  home  the  sunshine  streams  in  through  the 
window,  and  the  new  red  pitcher  glows  like  a  gem. 

M  trie’s  heart  is  lightened  of  its  doubts  and  dim  fears. 

“  I  will  not  stay  in^loors,”  she  says.  “  I  will  go  and  take 
mv  work  to  the  fabrique,  and  get  another  piece.” 

Le  mieux  est  I’ennemi  du  bien.”  Marie’s  first  expe¬ 
dition  has  cheered  and  quieted  her :  why  is  she  not  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  well  alone  V 

The  Fabrique  de  Dentelles,  for  which  Madame  Leroux 
embroiilers — a  fnbrique  which  furnishes  employment  to 
many  of  the  women  ol  St.  Rocjue  —  is  up  near  the  Church 
of  St.  Julien. 

Marie  has  reached  the  Place  round  the  church,  and  then 
she  gives  a  little  start. 

Tliere  is  a  triangular  bit  of  grass,  bordered  by  old  Span¬ 
ish  chestnuts;  and,  standing  under  the  shade  of  these  trees, 
is  V’ictoire  Lesage. 

And  Vietoire  is  no  longer  pale  and  sad  :  her  head  is  bent, 
and  her  eyes  are  downcast ;  but  she  looks  prettier  than  ever 
as  she  listens,  blushing,  to  a  tall  man  beside  her. 

Miulame  Leroux  cannot  see  his  face,  but  she  guesses  that 
it  is  the  Cousin  Georges. 

Tlie  old  woman’s  heart  sinks  like  lead,  and  then  an 
angry  flush  rises  on  her  cheeks.  She  crosses  the  white, 
stony  road,  and  joins  the  pair  beneath  the  chestnut-trees. 

“  Ah  ga,  Vietoire  1  I  thought  thou  wert  at  Dives.” 

U. 

ViCTOiRE  starts,  and  colors  violently.  Her  companion 
turns  round,  and  shows  a  fresh,  foolish  face,  with  chestnut- 
colored  hair  and  eyes, —  sly  fox’s  eyes,  Marie  thinks.  Vic- 
toire  looks  up  with  her  sweet,  timid  smile  :  she  is  so  pretty 
and  winning,  as  she  puts  one  small  hand  on  the  old 
woman’s  long,  gaunt  arm,  and  holds  up  her  soft  face  to  be 
kissed  I 

Marie  kisses  her  roughly  ;  but  she  is  appeased.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  keep  cross  when  you  are  looking  at  Vietoire  Le- 
lage. 

“  The  Cousin  Julie  came  in  to  market,”  Vietoire  says ; 
“  and  she  has  now  gone  to  the  house  of  Monsieur  Le  Cure, 
to  carrj'  some  eges  to  his  menaqere.  We  are  waiting  with 
the  charrette  for  her.”  She  looks  towards  a  country  cart 
standing  near  the  church. 

The  young  man  takes  off  his  hat  to  Madame  Leroux. 

“  Can  we  take  madame  on  her  way,  or  be  of  any  service 
to  her  ?  ”  he  says,  in  a  well-to-do,  patronizing  voice. 

Marie  shakes  her  head  :  she  is  watching  Vietoire. 

“  My  child,”  —  she  speaks  softly, —  “  thou  shouldest  have 
come  to  see  me.  Am  I  not  thy  mother  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes :  oh,  yes  1  ” 

The  little,  trembling  mouth  is  held  up  again ;  and  it 
seems  to  Marie  Leroux  that  the  girl  clings  to  her. 

“  Come  home  with  me,”  whispers  the  old  woman  :  “  it  is 
betterj  safer,  my  child.” 

Vietoire  hesitates. 

“  Tenet,”  —  Georges  has  moved  a  few  steps  away  :  he 


turns  round  on  them  now  as  he  speaks,  —  “  here  is  my 
mother ;  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose.” 

The  door  of  the  small  gray  house  beside  the  church  has 
opened,  and  from  it  comes  a  short,  puffy  woman,  in  a  black 
silk  gown  :  she  wears  a  gray  shawl,  and  a  bonnet.  Julie 
Lesage  feels  herself  a  great  lady  when  she  comes  in  to 
make  purchases  for  the  farm,  although  she  has  only  a  chetr- 
ref’e  for  equipage. 

Marie  leroux  shrinks  into  herself  .as  the  rustling  dame 
c<  mes  nearer.  Her  poverty  makes  her  shy ;  for  she  was  not 
poor  always ;  and  she  could  remember,  if  she  cared  to  do 
so,  that  Julie  Dutemps  used  to  run  about  bare-headed  when 
she  was  a  child,  with  common  wooden  sab</t‘<  on  her  feet. 

“  Bnn  jour,  madame,”  says  the  florid  widow  in  a  fat  voice, 
full  of  pity  and  self-satisfaction.  “  I  have  taken  this  little 
girl  off  your  hands,  you  see :  ”  then  in  a  whisjier  to  the 
grave,  still’  woman,  “  It  is  my  son’s  wish,  and  what  will 
you  ?  Our  sons  rule  us  whether  we  like  it  or  not.” 

Marie  could  not  bear  it.  She  felt  herself  the  guardian 
of  Louis’  happiness.  Did  this  proud  woman  think  he 
could  be  robbed  of  Vietoire  ?  SW  turned  her  back  on 
Madame  Lesage. 

“  Vietoire,” —  she  grasped  the  girl’s  arm  so  tightly  that 
she  flinched,  —  “  come  home  with  me  for  Louis’  sake.”. 

Vietoire  drew  her  arm  away.  She  looked  vexed  :  there 
were  tears  in  her  sweet  blue  eyes. 

“  Ma  mere,  why  dost  thou  doubt  me  ?  ”  she  pleaded  ;  but 
there  was  a  fretful  tone  in  her  voice.  “  I  will  come  back  to 
thee.  Did  I  not  say  in  my  letter  I  wished  but  to  stay  at 
Dives  till  cold  weather  came  ?  Thou  wouldest  not  have  me 
break  a  promise  ;  and  I  have  promised  to  Julie.” 

Marie’s  eyes  are  stern  as  she  answers, — 

“  Thou  are  right  in  that,  my  child  :  never  break  a  promise. 
Remember,  I  trust  thee,  Vietoire.” 

The  girl  looks  down  sorrowfully. 

“  How  hard  and  cold  she  is  1  ”  Aloud  she  says,  “  Yes, 
yes,  my  mother.  Bon  jour,  —  au  revoir.” 

And  then,  while  Madame  Lesage  accomplishes  an  elabor¬ 
ate  courtesy,  Georges  helps  Vietoire  into  the  cart ;  and 
Marie  has  no  excuse  to  delay  her  journey  to  the  fabrii/ue. 

She  hears  the  cart  jolting  down  the  steep,  hilly  street 
into  the  town  again  ;  tmt  Marie  will  not  look  round. 

“  Sainte  Vierge  !  it  is  always  so  with  me :  when  I  feel 
most,  and  there  is  most  need  to  be  gentle  and  tender,  I  am 
hard  and  cold  ;  but  no  :  if  Victoire’s  love  for  Louis  is  only 
to  be  kept  by  management,  it  is  not  worth  the  keeping.” 

The  weather  is  growing  cold ;  but  it  does  not  find  Vic- 
toire  in  Miirie’s  cottage.  M  irie  is  not  there  herself.  She 
has  been  sent  for  to  see  her  son.  Louis  is  severely 
wounded ;  but  he  is  sensible  when  his  mother  reaches  him. 

“  You  must  not  talk  to  him,  my  good  woman  ;  and  above 
all  you  must  not  make  him  speak.”  This  was  the  doctor’s 
charge  when  he  gave  Miirie  to  the  saur  who  was  to  take 
her  to  her  son. 

Marie  sits  alone  beside  him  now  in  the  clean,  bare,  white¬ 
washed  military  hospital.  Louis  has  fallen  into  a  stupor 
from  exhaustion  ;  and  the  sister  thinks  he  may  be  left  with 
his  mother  this  evening,  she  seems  so  quiet  and  self-re¬ 
strained,  There  is  no  one  to  watch  the  poor,  worn  woman  : 
the  patients  in  three  other  beds  are  too  ill  to  notice  what 
passes  near  them  ;  and  Marie  cries  quietly  as  she  sits  close 
by  her  darling.  There  is  not  much  relief.  She  dare  not 
sob :  only  tears  well  out  silently  from  the  sad  eyes,  and  roll 
over  the  hard,  colorless  face. 

“  He  is  my  fifth,”  she  thinks ;  “  but  God  is  merciful  to 
let  me  watch  over  this  one  to  the  end ;  and  if  he  could  live 
it  would  be  much,  oh,  so  much  to  me  I  ” 

She  clasps  her  hands  fervently,  and  rocks  herself  to  and 
fro.  The  doctor’s  words  come  back  in  all  their  quiet  de¬ 
cision  ;  — 

“  Your  son  may  live ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  it :  I  can¬ 
not  advise  you  to  hope  it ;  and  he  may  sink  speedily.” 

She  gives  a  long,  yearning  look  at  the  suffering  face  with 
closed  evelids  lying  there  so  near,  yet  so  unconscious. 

“  He  knew  me,  ”  —  a  proud,  fond  look  lights  up  her  poor 
face  for  a  moment,  —  “  and  he  looked  so  glad  his  mother 
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had  come  to  nurse  him  ;  but  the  next  look  was  for  Victoire. 
I  whispered  to  him  that  she  was  well,  and  that  she  grieved 
for  him.  For  she  wrote  to  roe  that  she  grieved ;  but  my 
Louis  shall  know  no  more.” 

The  sick  man  makes  a  restless  movement,  and  opens  his 
eyes. 

“  Victoire !  ”  he  murmurs. 

Marie  bends  over  him. 

“  Victoire  is  well,  and  she  grieves  for  thee.” 

She  smiles  so  brightly,  so  happily,  that  be  is  satisfied. 
His  eyes  close  again  ;  and  again  he  sinks  into  the  same  dull 
stupor. 

The  taur  comes  in,  and  examines  her  patient.  Then 
she  beckons  Marie  away. 

“  You  must  go  and  lie  down  now,  ma  bonne  mere”  the 
calm,  sweet-faced  woman  says.  “  Do  you  know  you  have 
been  of  service  to  our  patient  ?  He  is  better  than  when  I 
went  away.” 

When  Marie  opened  her  eyes  she  was  surprised  to  find 
how  long  she  had  been  asleep.  Daylight  was  coming  in 
through  the  narrow  window ;  and  at  first  she  could  not  re¬ 
member  where  she  was. 

It  all  conies  back  soon  enough :  the  sister’s  comforting 
words  as  she  bade  her  seek  rest,  and  then  being  led  by  the 
guide,  to  whom  she  was  confided,  to  the  small  cottage  near 
the  hospital,  where  she  has  passed  the  night. 

As  she  goes  out  from  the  dirty  little  room  into  the  road, 
she  meets  the  doctor.  He  nods  at  her,  and  smiles. 

“  You  may  go  to  your  patient,”  he  says.  “  You  did  won¬ 
ders  for  him  yesterday.” 

Marie  goes  on  with  a  lighter  heart ;  and  yet  she  feels 
timid  ana  ill-assured.  How  cau  she  continue  to  deceive 
Louis  when  he  grows  well  enough  to  ask  questions  ? 

She  finds  him  propped  up  by  pillows,  very  pale  and  weak, 
but  with  a  light  and  expression  on  his  worn  face  that  she 
had  not  thought  to  see  on  it  a^ain.  He  is  eager  to  speak  ; 
but  the  sister  holds  up  a  warning  hand. 

“  I  cannot  have  any  words,  my  friend.  You  may  look  at 
your  mother,  and  she  may  look  at  you ;  but  if  you  begin  to 
talk  we  shall  never  get  you  strong  enough  to  go  back  with 
her  to  St.  Roque.” 

Back  to  St.  Roque  I  Marie  feels  as  if  she  could  hug  the 
placid-faced  woman ;  but  she  sits  quiet  till  the  doctor 
comes  in  with  another  of  the  nurses.  Then  she  slips  away 
to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  where  the  sister  is  attending  a 
patient. 

“  Ma  soeur,”  says  Marie  as  soon  as  she  can  be  listened  to, 
“  I  am  in  trouble.  Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  ” 

The  sister  is  short  and  stout.  It  is  almost  piteous  to  see 
tall,  grave  Marie  Leroux  standing  in  a  supplicating  atti¬ 
tude  Mfore  her,  as  she  relates  her  difiSculty,  and  the  grief 
which  she  is  keeping  from  her  son.  The  sister  nods  her 
head  approvingly. 

“  He  must  not  know  it  yet,”  she  says ;  “  but  do  not  trou¬ 
ble  yourself,  my  good  mother.  You  shall  not  be  left  alone 
with  him.  Wait;  and  the  good  God  will  show  you  when  the 
story  must  be  told.” 

Once  more  there  is  a  bright  fire  in  the  cottage  near  La 
Maladrdrie;  and  as  Marie  Leroux  bustles  about,  and  sees  to 
her  son’s  comforts,  she  looks  happier  than  she  has  looked 
since  he  went  away. 

He  is  weak  still,  and  walks  with  a  stick  :  but  he  has  not 
lost  a  limb ;  and  the  doctor  has  promised  him  that  with  care 
he  will  in  time  recover  his  health.  But  Marie’s  great  com¬ 
fort  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  has  told  her  secret,  and  that,  to 
all  outward  seeming,  Louis  has  taken  it  less  to  heart  than 
she  expected. 

It  was  on  the  journey  home  that  she  at  last  found  her  op¬ 
portunity.  Louis  turned  very  white,  but  he  asked  no  ques¬ 
tions  ;  and  Victoire’s  name  has  not  once  passed  his  lips. 

It  is  the  second  day  since  his  return.  Hu  has  been 
strangely  silent  since  his  recovery.  This  morning  he  has 
been  more  silent  than  ever. 

“  Mother,”  he  says  abruptly,  “  can  I  do  any  thing  for 
thee  ?  I  am  going  down  to  St.  Roque.” 

Marie  glances  at  him,  and  she  checks  an  exclamation  of 


surprise.  Louis  stands  grasping  his  stick  with  a  stern,  de¬ 
termined  look  in  Lis  face. 

“  Thou  wilt  not  go  alone  ?  ”  she  says.  “  Let  me  call 
Jacques  Serret.  He  will  be  proud  to  lend  the  his  arm  to 
lean  on.” 

Louis  shakes  his  head. 

“  I  shall  not  get  beyond  St.  Pierre ;  and  I  am  strong 
enough  to  walk  tliat  far  alone.” 

But  by  the  time  he  reaches  St.  Etienne  there  comes  to 
him  a  sudden  distaste  to  face  tlie  bustle  of  the  Rue  Notre 
Dame.  He  turns  aside,  down  into  the  Place,  and  walks 
under  one  of  the  leafless  lime-alleys  ;  up  and  down,  strik¬ 
ing  his  stick  more  and  more  angrily  on  the  stony  path. 
He  is  thinking  of  Victoire.  He  has  not  asked  his  mother 
if  she  is  yet  married  to  the  young  farmer ;  hut  he'  is  im¬ 
patient  to  know  the  truth.  To-day  is  market-day  in  St. 
Roque ;  and  when  he  started  it  was  with  the  fixed  idea  of 
questioning  some  of  his  numerous  acquaintances  among  the 
market-people  who  were  likely  to  come  in  from  Dives. 
And  then  his  heart  had  failed  him.  He  could  not  subject 
himself  to  the  pity,  however  friendly,  of  others.  And  who 
would  be  likely  to  blame  Victoire  for  preferring  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  to  a  wounded  soldier  ? 

He  gets  tired  of  these  thoughts,  and  turns  suddenly  out 
of  the  allc'e.  He  looks  across  the  Place.  A  stout  woman 
and  a  young  girl  are  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  it 
The  woman  goes  on,  and  leaves  the  girl  alone. 

A  sudden  impulse  seizes  Louis.  He  feels  sure  that  the 
girl  is  Victoire.  In  another  moment  he  sees  that  she  is 
coming  towards  him.  But  the  end  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paiz 
lies  between  them ;  and  it  is  possible  that  she  may  turn 
down  this,  and  he  may  lose  all  chance  of  finding  her 
alone. 

He  hurries  on  so  fast  that  the  girl  perceives  his  approach. 
At  first  she  does  not  recognize  him,  he  is  so  pale,  so 
changed ;  but  before  he  has  quite  reached  her  she  starts 
violently,  and  the  color  flames  over  her  face.  She  stops, 
and  looks  as  if  she  were  going  to  run  away.  Louis  hurrtei 
on. 

“  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  he  says  coldly.  “  You  can  an¬ 
swer  a  question  I  am  unwilling  to  put  to  any  one  but  your¬ 
self.  Are  you  married  ?  ” 

Vietoire’s  look  of  distress  is  pitiful.  She  hides  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  shrinks  away  from  her  questioner ;  but 
Louis  is  resolved  that  she  shall  answer. 

“  Are  you  married  ?  ”  he  repeats. 

“  No,”  in  a  beseeching  voice. 

He  puts  his  hand  gently  on  her  arm  :  his  face  softens  in¬ 
to  an  exquisite  tenderness. 

“  Are  you,  then,  indeed  free,  ma  hien-aimee  f  ” 

Victoire  draws  her  arm  away  with  a  shuddering  sigh : 
then  she  takes  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  gives  a  quick, 
frightened  glance  round  the  Place. 

“  No,  no,  Louis,  ”  —  she  does  not  look  at  him,  —  “I  am 
not  free,  and  you  must  not  so  speak.  I  am  betrothed  to 
Georges  Li  nage,  and  —  and  —  I  am  to  marry  him  in  three 
days ;  ”  and  then  she  bursts  out  crying,  and  covers  up  her 
face. 

He  shrinks  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow  :  then,  after  a 

ause,  “  Victoire,  I  cannot  understand,”  he  says,  “  and  I 

ave  a  right  to  an  explanation  from  you.  But  we  cannot 
talk  here.  Come  under  the  alUe,  and  tell  me  what  you 
mean.” 

She  gives  a  timid  look  at  him ;  and  his  determineil  face 
governs  her  against  her  will :  she  walks  beside  him  till  they 
are  half-way  down  the  aliee:  then  Louis  stops,  and  takes 
both  her  hands  in  his. 

“  Poor  little  darling !  Why  dost  thou  tremble  ?  ”  he  says, 
so  tenderly  that  Victoire  looks  up  with  less  fear  in  her  sweet, 
troubled  face.  “  Victoire,  I  believe  thou  lovest  me  spite 
of  thyself.  See  1 1  am  not  angry.  I  love  thee  more  than  my 
life.  Come  home  with  me  to  my  mother,  and  give  J>P  ^ 
Georges  Lesage.” 

Till  his  last  words,  Victoire  has  hesitated.  A  sol^  ten¬ 
der  thrill  of  happiness  has  vibrated  and  drawn  her  invol¬ 
untarily  closer  to  Louis :  he  clasps  both  her  hends  yet 
more  closely  in  one  of  his,  and  puts  his  arm  round  her. 
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Either  the  movement,  or  Georges’  name,  rouses  her :  she 
breaks  aw.a^  from  him  in  sudden  terror. 

“  O  Louis  I  go  away  1  If  I  were  to  be  seen  with  you 
they  would  never  forgive ;  and  it  is  easy  to  make  Georges 
jealous ;  and  oh  I  I  must  marry  Georges  ”  — 

“  Thou  must  not,  thou  canst  not :  Victoire,  thou  lovest 
me  I  ” 

But  she  draws  her  hands  away  with  a  passion  of  tears. 

«  No :  I  do  not  love  thee,”  she  says  angrily ;  “  but  I  cry 
because  I  am  a  child.  Listen,  and  I  will  show  thee  why  I 
I  cannot  marry  thee.  I  had  been  poor  always  till  I  went 
to  Dives;  and  I  thought  there  was  no  greater  happiness 
than  beinw  a  poor  man’s  wife ;  but  I  know  better  now, 
Louis.  I  know  that  I  care  for  clothes,  and  pleasure, 
and  amusement,  and  my  life  at  Dives,  much  more  than  fur 
love,  —  much  more  than  I  ever  cared  for  thee.  And,  Louis, 
if  I  had  married  you  I  should  have  made  you  miserable.” 

Wliile  she  speaks,  the  ardent  glow  has  faded  from  his 
face :  he  does  not  try  to  take  her  hand  again ;  he  docs  not 
even  look  at  her. 

“  Say  it  again,  ingrate  I  ”  he  says  at  last,  in  a  harsh  voice. 
“No:  I  do  not  want  to  wrong  thee,  Victoire.  It  is  true, 
then,  that  thou  art  bad  enough  to  marry  a  husband  without 
loving  him,  so  long  as  he  can  give  thee  fine  clothes  and 
pleasure.” 

His  stern,  altered  voice  irritates  her.  She  is  in  terror 
lest  Julie  should  find  her  with  Louis :  she  looks  at  him 
angrily. 

“  Yes,  it  is  my  nature ;  and  we  must  all  be  as  we  are 
made ;  and  Julie  says  I  shall  soon  love  Georges  when  he 
is  my  husband.  She  says  the  love  that  comes  after  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  best.” 

She  turns  at  his  sudden  movement.  Marie  Leroux 
stands  close  beside  her  son,  with  a  heavy  frown  on  her 
face. 

“  If  love  comes  at  all,  Victoire  —  remember,  if  it  comes 
at  all  ”  — 

But  Victoire  has  no  mind  to  encounter  her  reproaches : 
she  darts  away  at  full  speed,  and  is  soon  out  of  sight. 

Louis  takes  his  mother’s  arm,  and  presses  it  fondly. 

“  It  is  over,  my  mother,”  he  says ;  “  and  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
I  would  not  have  believed  it  from  any  one  but  herself.” 


RATTLESNAKES. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  start  by  contradicting  every  book 
I  have  ever  read,  and  consequently  the  authority  of  almost 
every  naturalist,  as  to  how  snakes  bite,  and  inject  their  poi¬ 
son.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  rattlesnake,  it  is  true :  with 
every  other  venomous  reptile,  the  orthodox  accounts  may  be 
ctr.'ect;  but  the  rattlesnake  does  not  send  its  poison  through 
its  fangs.  It  is  always  said  that  the  two  fangs  which  an¬ 
swer  somewhat  to  the  human  “  eye-teeth,”  are  hollow,  and 
perforated  at  the  Imttom  ;  and  that  the  poison  flows  from  the 
reservoir  through  this  canal  to  the  point  of  the  fang,  and 
thence  into  the  wound.  The  rattlesnake’s  fang  is  certainly 
hollow,  but  the  point  is  solid ;  and  the  poison-bag,  to  use  a 
very  homely  simile,  may  be  compared  in  its  position  to  a 
gum-boil :  when  the  animal  strikes,  the  pressure  instantly 
causes  a  drop  of  venom  to  run  down  outtide  the  tooth  into 
the  puncture.  I  dare  say  this  will  be  controverted ;  and 
I  therefore  at  once  give  an  authority  to  be  referred  to.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moreley,  chief  surveyor  of  the  North  and  South, 
and  United  States  Central  Railways,  running  through 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  is  a  skilled  naturalist,  who  has 
killed  several  hundreds  of  these  reptiles,  has  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  them,  and  has  made  them  bite  when  in  a  position 
to  watch  them  ;  and  he  can  speak  from  more  experience 
than  almost  any  living  man,  that  the  poison  is  injected  in 
the  manner  described.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  rat¬ 
tlesnake-bites  are  sometimes  harmless  when  the  sufferer  is 
bitten  through  cloth :  the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  material, 
and  never  finds  its  way  into  tlie  flesh  at  all. 

The  rattlesnake  is  supposed,  by  those  who  are  likeliest  to 
know,  to  be  extending  its  area.  All  writers  have  hitherto 
concurred  in  saying  that  they  were  never  met  with  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level ; 


but  several  recent  explorers  unite  in  saying  that  they  are 
now  found  much  higher.  The  gentleman  just  cited  as  an 
authority,  and  whose  surveying-party  destroyed  hundreds 
of  rattlesnakes  last  autumn,  killed  forty  or  fifty  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  about  eight  thousand  feet.  Formerly,  mey  declare, 
they  never  used  to  find  them  so  high.  The  mountain  snakes 
are  more  vivid  in  their  colors  than  their  brethren  of  the  prai¬ 
ries,  and,  of  the  two,  are  more  dreaded  on  account  of  their 
supposed  ferocity. 

Although,  as  just  said,  the  rattlesnake  is  spread  almost 
generally  over  the  North  American  continent,  yet  it  is,  of 
course,  more  plentiful  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  and 
Texas  probably  holds  an  infinitely  larger  proportion  of  rep¬ 
tiles  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  district  lying 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces  —  two  streams 
which  flow  in  the  same  direction  at  a  distance  of  some  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  —  is  a  desert,  barren  region,  literally 
swarming  with  serpents.  In  summer,  you  may  ride  for  miles 
through  this  distriet,  and  not  go  fifty  yards  without  seeing 
rattlesnakes.  In  other  parts  of  Texas,  the  moceasin  is  the 
prevalent  snake;  while  centipedes,  scorpions,  tarantuhis, 
and  the  alligator  infest  various  localities,  and  are  each  a  ter¬ 
rible  scourge. 

The  rattlesnake  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sluggish  of  all  the 
serpent  tribe ;  for  even  the  puff-adder  of  the  Cape,  which  has 
that  reputation  in  general,  is  very  active  when  enraged ; 
but  the  rattlesnake,  excepting  just  after  and  just  before  its 
winter-sleep,  never  bites  excepting  in  self-<lefence,  and  does 
not  go  out  of  its  way  to  attack  any  one.  Unless  molested, 
there  is  very  little  to  fear  from  this  snake  ;  but  the  misfor¬ 
tune  is,  that  you  cannot  tell  when  you  are  going  to  molest 
it,  as,  in  coming  down  a  bluff,  or  picking  your  way  in  a  gully, 
you  may,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  put  your  foot 
on  a  rattlesnake.  And  then  the  terrific  swiftness  of  his  dart ! 
Not  even  the  cobra,  which  I  had  always  considered  rivalled 
the  very  lightning  in  its  movements, —  movements  which  I 
will  defy  anjr  European  eye  to  follow, —  is  quicker  than  the 
rattlesnake  in  that  one  deadly  act.  Yet,  to  strike,  it  must 
be  in  a  close  coil,  its  head  and  neck  being  erect :  it  throws 
itself  out  about  three-fourths  of  its  length,  supporting  its 
weight  entirely  on  the  tail-part.  I  have,  however,  known  two 
persons  who  have  trodden  on  rattlesnakes  and  have  escaped : 
a  third,  as  will  be  seen,  was  still  more  remarkably  fortunate. 
One,  a  gentleman  who  has  killed  more  than  fifty  of  them, 
recognized  what  his  foot  touched  without  stopping  to  look, 
and  pumped  higher  than  he  had  probably  ever  done  before 
in  his  life  :  the  other  was  not  so  quick ;  and  the  reptile  struck 
him  three  times  with  electric  quickness ;  but  his  trousers  and 
long  boots  saved  him.  This  disposes  of  a  fallacy  very  gen¬ 
erally  held,  that  venomous  serpents  will  not  bite  twice  in  suc¬ 
cession  :  there  were  the  three  pair  of  fang-marks  quite  plain¬ 
ly  to  be  seen  on  his  white  trousers.  One  young  man  who 
was  bathing  in  the  River  Platte  had  a  more  extraordinary 
escape  still ;  for,  on  emerging  from  the  water,  he  sat  down, 
being,  of  course,  completely  naked,  on  a  rattlesnake,  which 
was  basking  in  the  grass.  Whether  he  sat  upon  the  reptile’s 
head,  or  whether  the  creature  was  too  astonished  by  his  sud¬ 
den  descent,  can  never  be  known  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
affrighted  bather  leaped  up  with  a  shriek,  and  escaped  un¬ 
hurt. 

It  is  told  that  this  particular  serpent  has  a  very  offensive 
odor  when  irritated,  and  that  Dr.  Hamilton  Rce  owed  his 
life  to  a  knowledge  of  that  fact.  Tlie  physician  having 
opened  a  box  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  London,  put  his  haml  —  most  rashly,  it  seems  to 
me  —  under  the  dry  moss  which  appeared,  to  see  what  was 
there.  He  touched  something  alive ;  and  the  smell  told  him 
it  was  a  rattlesnake.  Had  he  withdrawn  his  hand  rapidly, 
he  would  have  been  bitten  to  a  certainty  ;  but  he  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  stroke  the  reptile,  which  allowed  him  to 
take  his  hand  gently  away.  This  is  a  well-known  story  :  I 
only  refer  to  it  to  add  that  this  odor  is  so  powerful  and  per¬ 
manent,  that  when  a  snake  is  irritated,  and  made  to  bite  the 
rake  or  hoe  with  which  it  is  intended  to  kill  him, —  and,  as 
may  be  supposed,  this  is  very  often  done, —  the  implem*  nt 
will  retain  the  same  unpleasant  smell  for  months.  Once 
known,  it  is  always  recognizable. 
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As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  sound  of  tlie  rattle.  I  have 
been  on  the  pr;.irie  when  opinions  have  been  divided  as  to 
whether  a  certain  ominous  clicking;  arose  from  the  grasshoiv 
pers,  which  were  there  in  jireat  nuiiil>crs,  or  a  rattlesnake.  It 
IS  not  ^asan^  at  twilight,  to  have  any  doubt  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  chief  thing  against  the  rattlesnake  theory  was, 
tliat  these  reptiles  seldom  move  or  leave  their  holes  after  sun¬ 
down.  But  I  would  warn  the  reader  not  to  depend  too  much 
on  this,  as  some  snakes  are  certainly  of  irregular  habits,  and 
have  been  known  to  crawl  into  tents,  and  into  beds  within 
the  tents.  This  was  for  the  sake  of  warmth.  Very  often  the 
reptiles  will  content  themselves  with  coming  inside  ;  and  so 
true  is  it  that  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man,  that  I  have 
known  men  to  sleep  quietly  all  through  the  night  when  they 
were  perfectly  aware  that  a  rattlesnake  was  within  the  walls 
of  their  tent.  They  rolled  themselves  tight  in  the  blanket, 
knowing  that  the  creature  would  not  touch  any  one  if  it  were 
not  first  attacked,  and  tliat,  when  the  light  came,  it  would 
go  away.  In  one  instance,  a  man  was  bitten  at  night.  lie 
was  on  the  prairie,  and  sleeping  near  his  horse,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  long  rope  to  a  log  or  stone.  The  horse  broke 
away ;  and  the  man,  feeling  after  the  rojie  in  the  grass,  dis¬ 
torted  a  rattlesnake,  which  bit  him  on  the  back  of  his  hand. 
He  was  cured  by  a  remedy  which  I  think  I  have  seen  rec¬ 
ommended  in  England.  A  friend  cut  with  apenkife  the  skin 
round  the  puncture,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  wouml,  and  make  it 


I  would  just  add  here,  that  the  stranger  must  not  depend  on 
always  hearing  the  rattle  when  the  snake  moves :  it  is  only 
violently  shaken  when  the  animal  is  alarmed,  or  is  about  to 
attack,  and  then  the  warning  and  the  assault  are  too  close 
together  for  the  victim  to  escape. 

The  rattle  has  been  too  often  described  to  need  much  to 
be  said  alwut  it  here  :  it  is  kno  '  n  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
boues,  looking  like  small  knuckle-bones,  securely  fastened 
together,  yet  so  loosely  that  they  make  a  “  clicking  ”  noise 
when  shaken.  These  grow  on  the  tail  of  the  reptile  ;  and 
the  popular  belief  is,  that  the  first  joint,  which  is  always  of 
a  darker  color  than  the  others,  takes  two  years  to  grow ; 
while  afterwards  the  snake  has  an  additional  joint  each  year. 
Some  observers  contest  this,  and  argue  that  the  reptile  lorins 
its  rattle  m>ich  faster  than  at  this  rate.  The  wearing  of  this 
rattle  in  the  hat  or  bonnet  is  said  to  be  an  infallible  specific 
against  the  headache,  and  is  frequently  worn  on  that  ac¬ 
count. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rattlesnakes  in  America,  and 
they  are  known  by  various  names.  I  will  at  present  only 
refer  to  two  already  mentioned, —  the  mountain  rattlesnake, 
and  the  prairie  or  field  rattlesnake.  There  is  a  curious  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  which  prevents  one  being  mis¬ 
taken  for  the  other.  On  the  plains,  the  snakes  have  their 
rattles  flat,  or  broadwise  towards  the  ground  :  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  sp^ies,  the  rattle-bones  are  turned  edgeways.  ITiis  is 
a  provision  of  nature  to  preserve  the  liones  ftom  the  increa.sed 
ditnger  of  breaking  them  against  the  stony  ground.  I  im¬ 
agine  that  so  curious  a  fact  will  be  useftil  to  supfiort  or  op- 
p«»se  somebody’s  theory ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  may  be  relied 
on. 

Not  long  ago,  great  anxiety  was  most  naturally  exhibited 
in  India  to  find  a  cure  for  serpent-bites  ;  for  there,  I  should 
fancy,  a  hundred  lives  are  yearly  lost  for  each  one  in  Amer¬ 
ica  from  this  cause.  In  Scinde  they  are  an  absolute  scourge; 
and  after  rain,  even  the  public  paths  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
Kurrachee  are  almost  impassable  for  the  numbers  of  snakes 
which  are  crawling  about.  A  reward  was  oflereil,  and 
many  experiments  tried,  but  all  in  vain.  In  India,  they  have, 
it  is  true,  the  most  deadly  of  all  snakes,  the  cobr,a  ;  and  his 
venom  was  usually  selected  for  trial ;  but  among  the  reptiles 
which  rank  with  him  for  inspiring  terror,  though  he  may  be 
second,  is  certainly  the  rattlesnake.  The  cobra  usually  kills 
M  less  than  an  hour :  the  keeper  who  was  killed  by  the  cobra 
in  London  in  1852  was  not  bitten  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
and  he  was  dead  by  nine.  Of  the  rattlesnake,  I  quote  from 
Knight’s  “  Animated  Nature  ”  that  “  dogs  bitten  have  died  in 
thirty  seconds;  and  men,  when  bitten  on  a  vein,  have  often 
died  in  two  minutes.”  Now,  as  the  serpent-poison  is  blood- 


poison  —  of  which  more  anon  —  it  is  clear  that  when  a  vein 
IS  pierced  the  danger  is  greater,  the  progress  more  rapid  • 
but  I  never  knew  of  any  thing  in  the  least  resembling  this 
almost  instantaneous  death,  and  never  met  with  an  >  budr 
who  did. 

There  was  a  fatal  case  of  rattlesnake-bite,  in  the  neiah- 
borhood  from  which  I  write,  where  a  man  had  shot  a  rab¬ 
bit,  and  he  saw  it  drag  itself,  though  wounded,  into  a  hole : 
he  thrust  his  hand  in  to  feel  for  it ;  but  touched,  it.stead,  a 
rattlesnake.  He  was  bitten  at  the  bottom  of  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  just  where  it  joins  the  wrist.  He  died  trom  the 
bite  in  about  twelve  days  —  the  only  fatal  case  I  know  out 
of  about  thirty ;  and  he  was  the  only  man  out  of  the 
thirty  who  hail  surgical  advice.  As  a  rule,  doctors  would 
rather  not  attend  snake-wounds :  they  can  only  rely  on  one 
remedy,  which  is  not  ranked  as  a  drug.  Some  fifteen  of 
the  cases  referred  to  fell  within  the  immeiliate  experience 
of  one  friend,  whose  pursuits  for  some  years  exposed  him 
and  his  companions  to  the  attacks  of  these  reptiles ;  and 
although  they  were  iu  wild,  lonely  spots,  where  assistance 
of  any  kind,  or  aid  beyond  themselves,  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  none  of  them  died.  The 
remedy  in  every  case  was  the  same :  before  mentioning 
it,  I  would  say  that  there  must  be  remedies  for  all  these 
bites,  —  remeilies,  not  only  existent,  but  known ;  or 
how  could  the  serpent-charmers  manage  as  they  do? 
Srieaking  only  for  myself,  I  would  say  it  seems  the  height 
oi  bigotry  to  fall  back  on  incredulity  and  prejudice,  and  to 
sup|>ose  that,  because  the  Eastern  nations  have  no  steam- 
engines,  no  electric  telegraphs,  no  iron-clad  ships,  and  the 
like,  that  therefore  they  cannot  handle  poisonous  snakes; 
for  that  is  what  our  logic  amounts  to.  The  very  snake 
that  killed  the  keeper  was  exhibited  by  a  native  who  came 
over  with  it.  But  to  my  rattlesnake  remedy :  well,  it  is 
simply  whiskey ;  and  it  is  a  specific.  It  seems  an  absolutely 
certain  cure,  and  acts  at  any  time  after  the  bite,  so  long  as 
the  patient  has  sense  to  swallow  it.  1  know  of  one  case  of 
rattlesnake-1  it  ^  where  four  hours  elapsed  liefore  sjiiri  ts 
could  be  procured :  yet  the  patient  lived.  The  poison  of 
a  8  lake,  by  some  mysterious  potency,  causes  the  blood  to 
coagulate,  and,  we  may  say,  putrefy :  then  the  suflerer 
dies.  All  remedies  seem  to  have  failed  because  they  do 
not  act  upon  the  blood  :  now,  whiskey  dues  so  act.  A  quart 
of  whiskey  —  neat,  of  course  —  is  about  the  quantity  usually 
taken  ;  but  the  cure  is  effected  directly  the  patient  gets 
drunk.  So  long  as  the  venom  has  the  mastery,  no  amount 
of  whiskey  will  affect  the  head ;  but  directly  it  is  conquered, 
the  patient  shows  signs  of  intoxication,  and  is  rescued. 

I  ri'member  one  very  curious  case,  where  a  woman  was 
gathering  strawberries,  and  was  crawling  along  on  her 
hands  and  knees  to  do  so,  when  she  was  bitten  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  by  a  serpent.  She  saw 
the  creature,  and  recognized  it  as  the  large  yellow  rattle- 
sn-tke,  common  in  Iowa,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  of  the 
tribe.  She  was  more  than  half  a  mile  from  home ;  but 
she  did  not  lose  her  presence  of  mind.  She  squeezed  the 
puncture  with  all  her  force,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  a  green¬ 
ish  drop  exuded  besides  the  blooil :  then  she  washed  it  well 
at  the  brook,  made  a  sort  of  plaster  of  clay,  and  tied  it  on; 
then  walked  home.  A  ijuart  of  whiskey  was  sent  for,  greater 
part  of  which  she  drank  ;  and  she  never  felt  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  the  bite.  A  very  strange  coincidence 
in  the  way  of  snake-bites  was  that  of  two  brothers,  work¬ 
ing  on  dinerent  farms,  but  each  bitten  by  rattlesnakes  on 
the  same  day.  One  was  injured  close  to  his  own  door:  he 
trod  on  a  snake  in  the  grass,  and  was  struck  in  the  ankle, 
a  very  dangerous  place  on  account  of  the  numerous  small 
veins  there.  The  other  brother  was  reaping,  or,  rather, 
winding,  and  caught  hold  of  a  snake,  wliich  bit  him  in  the 
wrist.  Both  recovered,  having  drunk  very  largely  of  wliis- 
key ;  but  in  their  cases  was  tried,  in  addition,  the  older- 
fashioned  “chicken-cure.”  In  this  plan,  the  breast  of  a 
chicken  is  cut  open,  aliout  skin  deep,  the  feathers  beinw 
first  plucked  off :  the  cut  is  just  deep  enough  to  m  ike  blood 
follow  all  along  the  incision ;  and  the  cut  is  held  against 
the  snake-bite.  It  is  asserted  that  the  chicken-flesh  has  a 
power  of  withdrawing  the  venom ;  and,  although  the  fowl 
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droopg,  it  seldom  dies.  Close  to  the  place  where  these 
men  were  bitten,  a  third  man  suffered.  lie  was  making  a 
hedge,  or  fence,  and  trod  on  a  snake :  he  was  bitten  in  the 
foot,  but  recovered  by  the  use  of  whiskey.  Nearly  all 
snake-bites  are  in  the  leg  or  arm,  for  very  obvious  reasons : 
horses  or  cattle  are  generally  bitten  in  the  jaw,  as  they 
disturb  the  reptiles  by  their  feeding.  A  horse,  mule,  or  ox, 
generally  dies  in  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  Indians 
dread  the  serj  e  its  very  much,  on  account  of  their  so  often 
losing  their  lor  tes  by  them. 

When  we  speak  of  dreailing  venomous  reptiles,  we 
should  explain,  that  horrible  and  loathsome  as  the  rattle¬ 
snake  is,  and  though,  on  the  whole,  he  is,  of  course,  more 
feared  than  any  other  creature  in  America,  yet,  on  the 
Western  frontier,  he  is  not  dreaded  so  much  as  the  tarantula 
spider.  This  is  an  enemy  against  whom  none  can  guaril, 
and  for  whose  bite  no  remetly  has  been  found.  Such  alarm 
do  they  inspire,  that  I  have  known  a  large  party  of  men, 
who  had  “  camped  out  ”  all  through  a  snake-country,  and 
through  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  driven  from  a  desir¬ 
able  position  by  discovering  that  tarantulas  infested  the 
spot.  The  tarantula  spider  commonly  grows  to  the  size 
of  half  a  large  walnut,  being  thick  and  rounded,  something 
like  the  half-shell,  and  has  eight  long  legs,  two  at  each  cor¬ 
ner.  It  is  covered  with  long  hair,  and  is,  indeed,  as  ugly 
and  disgusting  a  reptile,  or  insect,  or  whatever  it  is,  as  ean 
easily  be  seen.  The  people  who  dwell  where  these  spiders 
most  abound,  declare  most  stoutly  that  they  attain  a  size 
equal  to  the  clenched  fist  of  a  man ;  but  I  think  this  is  a 
great  exaggeration :  at  any  rate,  I  have  never  seen  any 
approach  this  size.  I  do  not  know  if  there  are  several 
varieties  of  the  tarantula ;  but  some  are  said  to  haunt  the 
marshy  borders  of  streams,  while  others  are  found  in  dry, 
rocky  places.  Last  summer  a  woman  was  bitten  near  this 
district  by  one,  just  above  her  ankle :  the  ]x>ison  acted 

Suite  as  quickly  as  serpent-i>oison,  and  she  was  carried  to 
le  nearest  town  for  surgical  advice.  I  have  not  heard 
whether  she  lived  or  ilied ;  but  her  leg  was  all  one  uniform 
size  from  the  instep  to  above  the  knee,  —  I  should  think 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  round,  —  and  shockingly  dis¬ 
colored  and  inflamed.  I  knew  one  of  two  men  who  were 
sleeping  in  a  tent  when  a  tarantula  found  its  way  in. 
They  were  both  bitten  by  the  same  spider :  one  died ;  the 
other  was  scarred  for  life.  Tlie  tarantula  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  other  venomous  creature,  because  a  light  attracts 
it,  and  it  will  always  crawl  into  a  tent,  if  possible,  where 
a  light  is  burning.  They  inflict  the  wounds  with  their 
mouths,  and  not  with  nippers  or  claws. 

In  England  we  often  hear  of  persons  who  have  a  sort 
of  fancy  for  harmless  snakes.  One  gentleman  in  Berk¬ 
shire,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  taste  so  strange,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  so  perverted,  that  he  makes  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  willingness  to  receive  any  quantity  of  live 
snakes,  which  he  will  turn  loose  in  his  park.  Such  a  taste, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  utterly  absent  from  the 
American  people.  When  they  do  not  fear  the  reptiles 
with  an  overpowering  fear,  they  detest  and  abhor  them. 
It  is  a  fact  as  well  known  in  England  as  it  is  here,  that 
nearly  every  man  who  suffers  from  delirium  tremens, 
imagines  he  sees  or  feels  snakes  near  him.  “  To  have 
snakes  in  his  boots  ”  it  almost  proverbial,  when  speaking 
of  such  a  man.  It  is  very  rare  that  any  joking  or  plcas- 
antiT  is  tried  on  where  snakes  form  the  machinery :  a 
wholesome  dread  of  the  pistol-bullet,  which  would  be  the 
inf  illible  retort,  keeps  this  out  of  court.  Yet  I  have  known 
one  cruel,  brutal  joke  — joke,  indeed  1  —  played  on  the  fears 
of  a  man  who  was  known  to  entertain  a  great  horror  of  ser¬ 
pents.  He  was  a  switchman  on  a  railway,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  had  to  run  to  certain  points,  and  turn  them.  His 
companions  would  catch  a  rattlesnake,  draw  its  fangs,  and 
then  lay  it  down  near  the  “  points.”  The  poor  fellow 
could  not  possibly  avoid  going  to  his  switch ;  and  his  com¬ 
rades  used  to  find  amusement  in  hearing  him  wonder  at 
the  extr.tordinary  fondness  of  the  snakes  for  that  part  of 
the  railway,  and  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  courage  with 
which  he  attacked  and  killed  them. 

I  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  centipedes  and  scorpi¬ 


ons,  both  of  which  are  found  very  plentifullv  in  Texas ;  and 
can  only  just  mention  the  other  snakes  which  are  common 
in  America.  'Flie  bl  ick  snake  abounds  in  many  parts,  and 
grows  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  feet:  although  not 
venomous,  it  is  very  much  disliked  and  dreaded  on  account 
of  its  spiteful  nature.  It  will  frequently  attack  children, 
whom  it  has  been  known  to  suffocate  b^  its  folds,  after  the 
manner  of  a  boa  constrictor,  —  in  this  place,  by  the  by, 
always  termed  the  “  anaconda.”  The  racer  —  “  blue  racer,” 
as  it  is  called  —  derives  its  name  from  its  swift  and  straight 
progression :  it  does  not  wriggle  its  crooked  way  through 
the  dust,  but  aided  by  its  hard  scales,  which  cripe  the 
ground  at  each  of  its  curves,  goes  direct  as  a  line  on  its 
route,  and  with  remarkable  s{)eed.  The  bull-snake  is  very 
hamlsomely  marked  w  ith  diamonds  of  black  and  yellow : 
hence  I  suspect  it  is  the  “  diamond-snake  ”  of  some  dis¬ 
tricts.  These  snakes  are  the  largest  in  North  America, 
growing  sometimes  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and 
are  very  powerful. 

I  cannot  remember  to  have  read  anywhere  that  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Mexico  were  serpent-worshipjiers.  The  Pueblo 
Indians,  however,  were,  and  probably  still  are,  so,  despite 
their  baptisms  and  their  civilization.  The  Pueblos  are 
the  only  civilized  and  working  Indians  known ;  and,  al¬ 
though  often  confounded  with  them,  yet  differ  materially 
from  the  ordinary  red  men  of  America.  Juarez,  the  ruler 
who  slew  and  succeeded  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  in 
Old  Mexico,  was  a  full-blooded  Pueblo;  and  the  tribe 
make  very  industrious,  successful  farmers,  and  possess, 
almost  exclusively,  several  Large  towns.  Taos,  in  New 
Mexico,  is  one  of  these ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Pueblo  farmers  in  that  district  raise  wheat  incomparably 
finer  than  any  cultivated  bjr  their  white  rivals.  But  as 
regards  the  town  of  Taos,  it  is  averred,  by  too  many  credi¬ 
ble  persons  to  leave  much  doubt  upon  the  subject,  that 
serpent-worship  is  there  practised,  and  that  the  sacred 
snake  is  there  maintained.  In  the  autumn  of  each  year, 
great  festivities  are  held  at  Taos,  which  correspond  in 
their  meaning,  so  far  as  outsiders  are  concerne  1,  with  our 
harvest-home ;  and  in  the  various  games  and  races  every 
one  can  join.  But  it  is  asserted,  that,  at  this  season,  other 
and  more  mysterious  rites  are  celebrated,  and  the  hidden 
serpent  shown  to  the  faithful.  The  reptile  is  said  to  be,  in 
every  case  —  and  other  towns  have  a  sacred  snake  —  of 
the  anaconda  tribe ;  and  my  informants  all  declared  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  on  these  great  festivals. 
This  cannot,  of  course,  be  proved.  If  such  a  thing  is  done, 
it  must  be  done  in  secret ;  and  if  a  child  is  really  given  to 
the  snake,  it  is  no  doubt  brought  from  persons  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  so  that  no  one  shall  be  missed  in  the  town.  Of 
course,  too,  those  who  would  be  bigoted  enough  to  do  such 
a  thing,  would  also  be  true  to  the  mystery.  No  one  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  seen  the  sacrifice;  although  two  men  —  who 
were  about  the  most  likely  in  the  district  to  have  done  so 
—  averred  they  had  seen  the  Taos  snake. 

I  fully  believe  there  is  such  a  serpent,  and  that  it  is  wor¬ 
shipped  ;  but  as  an  emblem  of  something,  not  as  a  divinity. 
Amidst  all  the  interesting  legends  and  superstitions  which 
att.och  to  the  Pueblo  Indians,  it  is  very  plain  that  their 
real  divinity  is  Montezuma.  Him  they  worship,  and  him 
they  expect ;  and  in  his  honor  is  kept  continually  burning 
at  Taos,  and  ali  other  Pueblo  towns,  the  sacred,  never- 
dying  fire. 


AVITH  A  TROUT-ROD  IN  ENGLISH  WATERS. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  story  of  an  honest  keeper  in 
the  New  Forest,  who,  whenever  he  endeavored  to  form  an 
idea  of  paradise,  settled  as  a  preliminary  that  there  must 
be  a  trout-stream  running  through  it.  If  this  sounds  some¬ 
what  ludicrous,  the  conception  of  happiness  formitd  by  a 
great  many  people  at  present  does  nut  much  differ  from  it. 
We  have  tried  most  sports  in  our  time,  and  unhesitatingly 
affirm,  that,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  adjuncts,  fly-fishing  for 
trout  surpasses  all.  Moreover,  it  possesses  an  advantage 
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which  no  other  amusement,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  boast : 
on  account  of  the  pure,  simple  scenes  of  rural  felicity  to 
which  it  introduces  the  angler,  its  fascination  perpetually 
grows  upon  him.  Instead  of  advancing  years  (which  tame 
a  man’s  activity,  and  produce  satiety,  in  many  other  sports) 
causing  fly-fishing  to  pall  upon  him  they  do  but  lend  a  zest 
to  his  appetite  for  it.  Moralizing  is  a  habit  which  increases 
as  a  man  grows  older;  and  no  natural  object  is  so  conducive 
to  it  as  a  river,  with  its  silent,  unending  flow.  How  many 
comparisons  for  human  life,  love,  sorrow,  h^piness,  have 
the  poets  drawn  from  running  water  I  Tne  angler  is 
brought  face  to  face  for  man^  meditative  hours  with  this 
suggestive  medium ;  and  if  his  mind  be  well  stored  with 
the  best  ancient  and  modern  authors  (as  the  true  angler’s 
ought  to  be),  those  hours  must  be  provocative  of  much  prof¬ 
it  and  delight.  “  God  never  did  make  a  mure  calm,  quiet, 
innocent  recreation  than  angling,”  says  the  patriarch  of  the 
craft.  Besides  this,  fly-fishing  so  easily  connects  itself  with 
poetry,  art,  and  all  those  critical  tastes  which  flourish  hest 
in  a  man’s  maturity,  that  there  is  no  wonder  if  the  charm¬ 
ing  prospects  and  winning  glimpses  of  still  life  which  it 
give  us,  brought  face  to  lace  with  nature,  endear  them¬ 
selves  to  every  contemplative  disposition.  If  the  art  be 
taken  up  in  early  life,  that  very  circumstance,  and  the 
many  memories  which  have  crystallized  round  it,  adds 
value  to  it  in  our  eyes  as  we  grow  older ;  while  if  only  com¬ 
menced  in  middle  age,  the  secrets  connected  with  the  craft, 
and  the  abundant  natural  lore  of  fishes  and  flies  which  must 
he  garnered  up  before  a  man  can  become  an  adept,  furnish 
constant  excitement  to  an  active  mind.  To  grow  old,  and 
still  to  be  learning,  is  the  happiest  kind  of  old  age,  says  its 
eulogist.  Whoever  takes  all  these  reasons  into  account  will 
not  be  surprised  at  the  strong  hold  which  fly-fishing  possess¬ 
es  over  its  votaries.  There  is  something  so  entrancing  in 
it,  that,  when  once  heartily  adopted,  it  is  an  art  which  men 
very  seldom  tire  of  practising.  As  it  can  only  be  pursued, 
too,  for  a  few  months,  —  Februarv  to  September  at  furthest, 
—  the  “  fence  months,”  during  which  the  angler  must  feed 
on  reminiscences  and  indulge  in  future  hopes,  render  him 
all  the  more  eager  for  the  recurrence  of  spring. 

Enthusiastic  as  every  true  angler  grows  over  his  sports,  he 
is  so  sympathetic  himself  that  a  defence  of  his  favorite  art 
may  well  kindle  a  fellow-feeling  in  his  readers,  even  if  they 
are  not  themselves  brethren  of  tlie  rod.  Byron  was  never 
more  mistaken  than  when  he  reviled  fishing  for  being  a  soli¬ 
tary  vice ;  for  the  angler  may  commune  everywhere  with  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  whatever  his  proficiency  in  the  gentle  art,  will 
hear  voices  everywhere  which  never  reach  less  observant 
men.  Bishop  Butler  says  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  the  having 
it,  but  the  getting  it,  which  is  the  entertainment  to  the  mind ; 
and  so  it  is  with  fly-fishing.  It  is  not  the  art,  when  attained, 
which  pleases,  so  much  as  the  attaining  it.  Not  only  this, 
but,  paradox  though  it  seems,  it  is  not  even  the  art  itself 
which  gives  delight  so  much  as  its  concomitants.  Were  an 
angler  able  to  take  a  fish  at  e^'ery  cast,  did  he  never  throw 
incautiously,  nor  carelessly  expose  himself  to  his  vigilant 
quarry’s  observation,  fishing  would  soon  pall  on  the  mind. 
As  it  is,  it  requires  constant  attention  and  watchfulness : 
Tvery  faculty  of  the  mind  and  body  finds  place  in  the  pur¬ 
suit,  and  is  at  all  times  momentarily  liable  to  be  called 
forth.  The  habit  of  observation  is  needed  at  every  step : 
much  judgment,  much  comparison  of  chances,  is  required. 
As  the  trout  is  the  most  active  and  suspicious  of  fish,  so  must 
he  who  would  take  him  be  com-spondingly  acute  and  per¬ 
severing.  Fly-fishing,  too,  admits  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
circumstances :  the  atmospheric  adjuncts,  scenery,  habits 
and  temper  of  the  fish,  &c.,  are  perpetually  changing  where- 
ever  a  man  wanders ;  so  that,  unless  he  be  of  a  very  adap¬ 
tive  turn  of  mind,  he  will  never  succeed  in  this  sport ;  and 
when  once  an  adept,  it  rarely  becomes  tame  to  him.  Then, 
how  naturally  does  it  harmonize  with  all  the  employments 
and  tastes  of  country  life  I  If  a  man  be  an  ornithologist  or 
botanist,  how  pleasant  to  study  these  sciences  as  he  rambles 
down  a  river  f  and  what  a  charming  field  for  their  objects 
does  not  this  imply  I  Other  sports  are,  many  of  them,  ex¬ 
pensive  if  pursued  with  avidity,  and  can  only  be  followed 
under  favorable  circumstances  of  companionship  and  local¬ 


ity.  Salmon-fishing  is  a  sport  for  the  millionnnirc ;  but  trout- 
fishing  costs  next  to  nothing  if  a  man  makes  his  own  flies,  u 
every  angler  will  learn  to  do ;  and  it  can  be  pursued  where- 
ever  there  is  a  running  stream.  Even  when  travellintr  by 
rail,  the  ardent  fly-fisher  can  solace  the  weary  time  with  hi'i 
favorite  recreation.  We  have  thus  mentally  fished  the  six 
or  seven  miles  of  the  Axe  River  (the  finest  trout-stream  in 
England),  which  the  South-Western  Railway  skirts  in 
von,  till  we  know  every  “stickle,”  every  deep  pool,  every 
reach,  every  likely  corner,  such  has  been  our  loving  obser¬ 
vation  while  being  frequently  whirled  past  it ;  and  yet  it  has 
never  been  our  lot,  save  in  fancy,  to  cast  line  upon  its  rip- 
pling  waters.  Nay,  even  bad  weather,  or  “  fence  mouths/’ 
interpose  no  obstacle  to  the  enthusiastic  fly-fisher.  A  rtcital 
of  a  comrade’s  adventures  in  print,  or  tlie  persual  of  a  new 
angling  work,  enables  us  to  fish  new  streams  by  the  fireside 
on  a  chill  winter’s  evening  with  the  greatest  contentment 
We  tlirow  the  “  harlequin  ”  fly  into  the  likely  rivulet  under 
the  left  bank,  and  hook  the  monster  which  for  months  has 
sucked  in  every  fly  that  passed  that  way ;  and  now  he  is 
deftly  played,  dropped  into  the  basket,  weighed,  and  — 
climax  of  emoyment  I  —  duly  given  away  to  some  invalid  or 
sedentary  friend.  Lengthy  as  the  praises  of  fly-fishing 
might  easily  grow  under  an  angler’s  treatment,  we  shall 
sum  them  up  in  Cicero’s  eulogy  of  the  fine  arts,  “  H»c  stu- 
dia  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris ;  pernoctant  nobis¬ 
cum  (who  has  not  dreamed  of  his  trout-stream  ?),  peregrin- 
antur,  rusticantur.” 

But  let  us  adjourn  to  the  river  side,  through  the  fern- 
bordered  lanes,  say,  of  Devon.  Far  behind  are  the  gray 
moors,  down  which  the  river,  then  a  stripling,  coursed. 
Out  of  sight,  too,  behind  the  church-tower  tnat  rises  under 
them,  lies 

“  The  hidden  nook. 

Where,  o’er  worn  bowlders  arrowy  breaking  by. 

The  clear,  brown  brook 

Makes  stillness  stiller  with  its  one  sweet  cry.” 

In  due  course  of  time  the  brook  has  become  a  river,  and 
streams  past  us  here,  with  many  a  shining  bar  crossing  it, 
and  every  here  and  there  a  ripple  which  tells  of  the  d^p 
pool  below.  Clear  as  crystal,  and  sparkling  like  perennial 
youth,  it  flows  on,  never  more  than  kne^eep,  between 
sheets  of  blinding  gorse  and  broom  on  this  side,  with  a  few 
red  kine  lazily  intermingled  amongst  the  golden  blaze; 
while  on  the  other  the  new  red  sandstone  cliffs  rise  fillj 
feet,  edged  above  with  birch  and  hazels,  and  starred  on 
their  declivities  with  the  Adianium  marinum,  —  the  very 
type  of  a  trout-stream.  Out  with  the  tackle,  while  the 
jackdaws  high  above  watch  our  proceedings,  and  caw 
sagely  to  their  young  in  the  holes.  There  1  a  green  wood¬ 
pecker  flits  past,  laughing  at  our  chances  of  sport.  Yet  th« 
wind  is  south-west :  he  may  not  be  a  true  prophet.  Whirr! 
oflT  go  the  two  “blue  uprights”  and  the  “iron-blue”  to 
the  other  side,  and  float  past  the  tufts  of  rushes.  Tliere  is 
nothing  there.  On  we  pass  to  a  dam,  where  in  old  days  (it 
is  mentioned  in  “ Doomsday  Book”)  was  a  mill.  Gently 
past  the  submerged  piles  1  The  flies  have  escaped  catching 
on  them,  and  are  rapidly  borne  by ;  but  more  rapidly  rushes 
sideways  at  them  a  fine  trout.  We  simultaneou.<ly  give 
that  delicate  turn  of  the  wrist  known  only  to  fly-fi8he^ 
men,  and  the  hook  is  safely  fixed  in  the  firm  cartilage  round 
his  mouth.  There  was  a  rush  down  stream :  then  another; 
but  his  strength  is  evidently  ebbing,  though  he  still  pulls 
very  hard,  indulging  every  now  and  then  in  a  series  of 
acrobatic  feats,  which  bring  to  mind  Lonl  Shaftesbury’s  re¬ 
cital  to  the  House  of  Lords,  how  he  once  knew  a  young 
tumbler  in  a  ragged  school  who  would  at  times  dart  out  of 
his  class,  and  stand  for  three  or  four  minutes  on  his  head  in 
the  corner  from  force  of  habit ;  and,  indeed,  was  unable  to 
say  his  lesson  unless  he  was  allowed  this  solace.  Now  the 
captive  yields,  and  is  towed  unresisti^ly  towards  the  land¬ 
ing-net;  not,  let  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
observe,  cruelly  tortured  (for  in  the  hard  cartilage  environ¬ 
ing  the  mouths  of  the  Salmonida  resides  little  sense  of 
pain,  supposing  a  fish’s  organization  were  even  higher  than 
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{t  it),  but  dimply  exhausted.  And  now  he  is  in  the  basket, 
we  resume  our  ramble  down  the  meadow  of  blue-bells.  It 
is  not  often  that  this  sijxht  can  be  seen,  as  Nature  (;enerally 
sprinkles  a  mosaic  of  blue-bells  and  red  campions  somewhat 
ttdftilv  on  an  overhanging  bank ;  but  here,  in  the  luxuri- 
gnee  of  Devon  damp  and  sunshine,  she  cannot  be  niggardly; 
snd  these  two  meadows  are  blue  with  her  gifts :  yes,  as 
bine  as  that  strip  of  cloud  which  Mr.  Rnskin  saw  resting  on 
gn  Alpine  peak,  till  on  climbing  up  he  found  it  was  a  bed  of 
irentians.  Here  comes  the  keeper,  with  his  suspicious  eyes, 
gnd  a  short,  black  pipe.  However,  we  show  our  credentials ; 
gnd,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  he  relaxes  at  once: 
•*  Aw  naws  ee,  zur :  yew  be  the  pa-arson  tu  Woodley  I  Aw 
’gs  ee  dawn  on  my  list.  There’s  a  sight  o’  girt  trout  a  bit 
further,  under  them  willows  by  tliicky  da-aggers  ”  (sedges). 
“The  cap’n  was  dawn  yesterday;  but  he  couldn’t  touch 
’em,"  &c.  Before  we  reach  the  preserve  in  question,  a 

ifTht  dear  to  an  angler  presents  itself:  the  river  makes  a 
gentle  swirl  round  a  little  bay,  and  a  huge  pollard  willow 
overhangs  the  pool.  A  few  primrose  tufts,  the  last  of 
ipring’s  wild  flowers,  cluster  round  its  roots,  surveying 
their  own  pale  faces  in  the  glassy  waters.  On  the  other 
tide  the  cliffs  fall,  and  allow  a  peep  to  be  obtained  of  softly 
rounded  gray  hills,  a  whitewashed  farm,  and  a  strip  of 
nchard  ground  surrounding  it,  all  lit  up  with  the  full  glory 
of  apple-blossom.  Who  but  the  wandering  fisherman  ever 
•eel  these  sights  in  perfection,  transfigured  as  they  are 
gt  present  by  the  early  May  sunshine  ?  There  must  be  a 
trout  under  that  pollard.  Let  us  take  measures  accordingly. 
The  current  sweeps  round  under  the  dark  roots ;  and  doubt- 
leu  that  is  his  lair.  Here  comes  a  little  yellow  ephemera, 
with  his  two  saucy  tail-hairs  frisking  up  in  the  air  as  he 
fioats  gently  on,  taking  the  road  to  ruin  (literally  the 
“primrose  way”)  ;  though,  like  many  more  gilded  Schmet- 
lerlings,  he  fancies  it  a  smooth  and  pleasurable  journey. 
The  stream  will  carry  him  under  those  twisted  roots,  and 
past  the  very  mouth  of  the  monster’s  cave.  Watch.  Slowly 
St  first,  and  now  quicker,  the  gay,  heedless  creature  floats 
downwards,  —  uncter  the  gnarled  roots,  —  past  the  shades 
beyond.  No :  there  is  the  least  suck,  and  a  sound,  audible 
only  to  the  fisherman’s  ear,  like  a  swallow’s  quiek  snap  as 
he  closes  his  mouth  on  a  fly  in  the  air  above ;  and  the 
thoughtless  ephemera  has  disappeared.  It  is  as  we  thought : 

I  patriarchal  trout  keeps  watch  in  that  cave,  and  lets 
nothing  miss  him.  Now  it  is  our  turn.  Gently  the  line 
sweeps  round,  and  lightly  does  it  fall  a  couple  of  yards 
above  the  tree.  Onwards  float  merrily  our  three  flies. 
Horror  of  horrors  1  they  have  caught  in  those  ugly  roots 
with  their  ruddy  fibres,  like  so  many  cuttle-fish  tentacles 
ready  to  clutch  any  poor  angler’s  tackle.  To  go  near  them 
in  o^er  to  disengage  the  flies  would  be  fatal  to  our  chances. 
With  one  indignant  swish  of  his  tail,  the  patriarch  would 
seek  the  recesses  of  his  den,  and  sulk  the  rest  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  ’The  least  glimpse  of  an  angler  is  hateful  to  him. 
Prone  on  our  face  we  cunningly  crawl  up,  and,  with  a  pen¬ 
knife,  cut  off  the  gutrtrace,  to  be  recovered  in  a  short  time, 
and  as  cautiously  do  we  creep  back.  How  anxiously 
if  the  descent  of  the  next  natur^  fly  watched  I  No :  it  is 
lucked  in  like  the  last ;  he  has  not  seen  us.  To  attach  a 
new  trace  is  a  minute’s  work;  and  once  more  our  flies 
oreer  onwards,  thrown  an  inch  more  to  the  right,  so  as 
juft  to  avoid  the  peril  of  the  roots.  Breathless  enough,  we 
wait;  and  then  draw  a  long  inspiration.  He  has  not  risen. 
Perhaps  he  was  dozing.  Just  one  more  try.  Whish  I 
there  we  have  him ;  and  out  he  springs,  to  do  battle  for  life 
in  the  open  river !  Up  and  down  he  dashes,  with  every 
now  ana  then  a  series  of  leaps.  Lightly  do  we  hold  him, 
and  let  him  have  his  own  way.  And  now  he,  too,  lies 
punting,  in  all  his  scaly  magnificence  of  ruby  and  gold,  on 
the  grass.  Marry,  honest  scholar,  how  fat  and  well-con¬ 
ditioned  he  is  I  He  must  be  akin  to  that  trout  commemo- 
futed  by  the  father  of  our  craft,  “caught  by  Sir  George 
Haitinzs,  an  excellent  angler,  and  now  with  God ;  and  he 
hath  told  me  he  thought  that  trout  bit,  not  for  hunger, 
but  wantunness.” 

So  on  we  fare,  now  taking  a  trout  midstream,  now  cast¬ 
ing  our  flies  lightly  under  the  darkness  of  the  opposite 


thicket  of  brambles,  and  thence  “  dragging  the  struggling 
captive  into  day.”  Beautiful  as  river  scenery  is  every¬ 
where,  surely  no  English  river  transcends  in  variety  the 
Otter,  where  we  are  at  present  wandering.  Its  very  name, 
corrupted  from  the  old  Norman  “  autre,”  “  swift,”  tells  its 
character.  How,  like  the  buccaneers  (one  of  whom.  Sir  W. 
Raleigh,  was  born  close  at  hand),  it  must  hurry  onwards  to 
the  sea,  and  cannot  a>  ide  a  quiet  inland  life.  Here  are 
meadows  pied  with  daisies  and  purple  clover,  opening  into 
others  yellow  with  buttercups ;  so  toat,  as  you  emerge  from 
them,  you  might  have  walked  through  that  ancient  king’s 
treasury  of  gold-dust  from  which  the  thief,  by  merely  rub¬ 
bing  himself  with  a  sticky  compound,  carried  off  such 
wealth.  And  at  this  corner  grows  that  rare  plant,  the  Nar- 
cisstu  hiflorus,  a  strong  tuft  breaking  out  from  the  ferns, 
and  plumed  with  white  flowers.  Many  a  botanist  would 
give  nis  ears  for  it :  there,  however,  it  shall  live  on  un¬ 
harmed  by  our  admiration.  But  a  shower  is  beginning  to 
fall ;  and  we  will  hie  for  shelter  under  that  clump  of  trees. 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  note  the  laden  rain-clouds  float  over 
the  hills  from  the  sea,  and  pour  their  riches  into  the  valley ; 
and  then,  when  their  mist  of  tears  passes  off,  to  see  the  sun 
once  more  break  through  the  blue  body  of  heaven  1  Mean¬ 
while  the  red  cliffs  opposite,  and  every  rounded  pebble  at 
our  feet,  has  its  tale,  if  we  could  only  read  it  aright,  —  an 
ancient  tale  of  denudation  of  strata  amidst  the  havoc  of 
incoming  seas ;  of  ages  again  before  those  times,  when  a 
land  barrier,  indented  by  bays,  ran  across  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  separating  what  is  now  Wales  from  what  is 
the  peninsula  of  the  Cotentin  and  the  promontory  of  Brest. 
Among  such  pebbles  as  these  at  our  feet  was  found  the 
only  known  instance  of  Mffocaris  Lulraria  imbedded  in  a 
pebble  of  Silurian  sandstone ;  and  if  it  be  asked  where 
It  can  have  come  from,  some  six  miles  from  us,  at  Budleigh 
Salterton,  is  a  beetling  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  contain¬ 
ing  millions  of  rounded  pebbles  originally  derived  from  Si¬ 
lurian  rocks ;  and,  curiously  enough,  not  a  shade  of  differ¬ 
ence  can  be  detected  between  the  Silurian  fossils  from  May 
and  Jurques,  near  Caen,  on  the  opposite  continent,  and 
those  in  this  Devonshire  cliff.  So  that,  as  we  stand  under 
the  shelter  of  this  elm,  which  has  just  burst  out  into  a 
light-green  cloud  of  foliage  under  the  influence  of  the  last 
few  days  of  genial  showers,  we  have  plenty  to  think  about 
in  the  commonest  stone  of  the  river  strand.  As  the  old 
fishing-song  hath  it,  — 

“  My  hand  alone  my  work  can  do, 

So  I  can  fish  and  study  too.” 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  fishing  to  be  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  Nature’s  secrets  in  every  turn  of  the  river. 
Want  of  success  in  taking  the  angler’s  finny  prey  is  thus 
much  compensated  by  the  variety  of  topics  he  must  needs 
enter  into  if  he  be  a  thoughtful  man.  And  as  for  the  ar¬ 
tist,  let  him  raise  his  eyes  I  What  would  Manchester  pay 
for  a  landscape  like  this  ?  Specially  if  he  could  paint  the 
beechen  spravs,  as  they  now  wave  overhead,  with  just  one 
or  two  outer  leaves  on  each  unfolding,  while  the  light  plays 
ruddy  and  anon  golden  over  their  crisped  beauty.  Next 
them  come  the  alders,  with  dark,  shining  buds ;  beyond,  an 
ash  or  two,  with  buds  of  glittering  black,  yet  distrustful  of 
the  spring  gales ;  while  opposite,  in  that  little  bend  of  the 
river,  with  a  full  breath  of  light-green  leafage  laughing 
amidst  the  rain-tears,  is  a  noble  horse-chestnut.  Add  the 
river,  darting  along  the  sun-flecked  gravel  in  steel-blue 
lines,  with  a  couple  of  wood-pigeons  (you  can  see  their  iri¬ 
descent  necks,  they  fly  so  close)  crossing  it  for  the  dark 
masses  of  wooilland  beyond ;  and  it  must,  indeed,  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  river  to  excel  this  feast  of  color  by  the  Otter.  Verily, 
angling  shall  long  be  my  recreation  !  In  the  Otter  will  I 
fi.sh  :  in  its  pebbles  find  my  sermons  ;  and  even  when  ab¬ 
sent,  and  winter  howls  around  my  close-shuttered  study, 
Piscator,  the  Presbyter  of  Nuremberg,  shall  be  my  favorite 
divine,  to  remind,  me  by  his  very  name,  of  this  charming 
amusement  I 

Lazily  flies  up  a  heron  as  we  advance,  startled  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  an  unplumed  brother  of  his  craft.  Watch  him 
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cross  the  line  of  trees,  with  his  legs  hanging  down  in  that 
ungainly  fashion.  In  an  instant  the  magic  power  of  asso¬ 
ciated  ideas  transports  us  to  the  merry  times  in  Old  Eng¬ 
land,  when  knight  and  squire,  with  a  few  ladies  and  a 
handful  of  pages,  scuure<l  these  vales  after  the  headlong 
flight  of  the  noble  peregrine.  Another  picture  momentari¬ 
ly  succeeds,  —  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  olden  time  ;  and  again 
the  name  takes  us  to  another  Bolton,  far  up  in  the  brown 
moors  west  of  Richmond,  whence  poor  captive  Mary  would 
issue,  with  a  gallant  following,  for  a  day’s  gallop  after  her 
hawks,  —  gla<l  to  escape  for  a  few  hours  the  grave  looks  of 
Sir  Francis  Knowles  and  Lord  Scrope,  and  always  far  out¬ 
riding  her  guards,  thanks  to  her  consummate  horsemanship. 
Onward  streams  the  cavalcade  in  the  mind’s  eye,  knights 
and  jailers  like  brown  beads  in  the  long  string  that  winds 
over  the  purple  heather,  —  Cristofer  Norton,  hapless  youth, 
his  eyes  aflame  with  love,  leading  the  van,  but  vainly  spur¬ 
ring  to  reach  the  crimson  habit  aod  white  plume  of  bis  mis¬ 
tress.  And  now  they  have  swept  over  the  last  fold  of 
moorland  into  the  distant  blue,  through  which  the  huge 
square  pile  of  the  castle  glimmers,  as  we  mav  see  it  to-day. 
We  raise  our  eyes  :  the  pageant  is  over  1  ’The  afternoon 
has  darkened :  rain  is  descending ;  and  we  must  make  for 
shelter. 

Behind  that  apple-orchard  are  a  few  thatched  roofs,  and 
the  usual  type  Of  church-tower  found  in  this  country.  Here 
is  the  hostel,  —  the  “Raleigh  Arms; ’’and  it  is  filled  with 
an  unwonted  crowd  of  farmers,  holding  mugs  of  cider,  and 
pledging  each  other  in  the  broadest  Devon  accents.  A 
turn  to  the  left  leads  into  the  darkened  cellar,  where  the 
landlady  and  her  daughter  are  drawing  the  liquor  from 
enormous  hogsheads,  while  a  little  tapster  runs  to  and  fro 
from  the  public  room.  It  is  tithe-paying  day,  the  good 
woman  informs  us :  won’t  we  go  in,  and  sit  down  ?  We 
refer  having  our  cider  where  we  stand,  for  fear  (as  we  tell 
er)  that  we  should  be  asked  to  pay  our  ti'he  if  we  went 
amongst  the  farmers ;  and  (this  we  do  not  tell  her)  ecclesia 
ecclesice  decimas  non  solvit.  Sallying  forth  again  in  a  gleam 
of  sunshine,  we  discover  an  old  whitewashed  grange  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Raleigh  family.  Standing  in  its 
quaint  garden  of  herbs,  a  high  wall  surrounding  it,  with  its 
lofty,  thatched  roof,  and  deep,  emlwwering  eaves,  it  is  pic¬ 
turesque  enough  in  itself.  But  it  contains  a  small  chapel 
up  stairs  (the  stone  mullioned  and  pointed  windows  show 
its  position  in  the  house) ;  and  in  that  garden,  now  full  of 
thyme  and  lavender,  legend  tells  were  the  first  potatoes 
planted  that  were  ever  grown  in  England.  The  story  is 
not  unlikely.  Ascend  the  street,  and  you  catch  on  the  dis¬ 
tant  hill-side  a  glimpse  of  the  curving  oak-wood  which  skirts 
Hayes  Farm,  the  family  residence  of  the  R:tleighs.  A 
couple  more  miles  through  deep  meadows,  8hade<l  by  enor¬ 
mous  beech-trees,  bring  us  to  Otterton.  the  tennination  of 
the  preserved  water,  in  which  leave  has  been  so  courteously 
granted  us  to  fish  an<l  dream.  On  the  right  are  set  n  the 
magnificent  elms  of  Bicton,  which  may  challenge  any  in  the 
kingdom  for  sire,  and  luxuriance  of  growth ;  and  beyond 
them,  again,  lies  the  wonderful  avenue  of  araucarias  which 
leads  to  the  House,  the  capitol  of  the  land  we  have  been 
rambling  through. 

Evening  never  falls  more  ambrosiallv  than  on  this  May 
day  in  D.‘von.  On  a  sudden,  as  we  turn  a  comer,  an  otter 
may  be  seen  on  the  little  pebbly  beach  below  :  the  balmy 
hour  tempts  it  to  leave  its  lair  sooner  than  usual.  The 
water-rats,  too,  are  busy  on  the  floating  raft  of  reeds  which 
has  drifted  into  that  backwater.  There!  one  ferries  an¬ 
other  larger  and  probably  older  than  itself  over  the 
stream  on  its  back  to  the  pontoon :  whether  the  passenger 
is  blind  we  are  not  close  enough  to  see,  but  may  shrewdly 
surmise  that  it  is.  In  many  points  the  angler  perceives  a 
great  resemblance  between  these  creatures  and  the  beavers, 
which,  even  in  historic  times,  were  known  in  the  Welsh 
streams,  according  to  Giraldus,  and,  in  former  ages,  were 
probably  universdiy  disseminate'!  through  England.  In¬ 
deed,  anatomy  informs  us  that  they  are  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beaver  than  with  the  Murioce,  in  whose 
society  they  are  generally  classed.  The  rats  soon  begin  to 
know  a  fisherman,  and  look  trustfully  at  him  with  their 


glittering  eyes  as  he  passes ;  or  occasionally  startle  him 
from  a  reverie  by  plunging  into  a  pool  at  his  feet,  with  a 
splash  that  at  once  recalls  him  to  his  proper  work  as 
quickly  as  was  poor  Alnaschar  awoke  from  his  dreams 
when  he  smashed  his  basket  of  crockery.  The  slanting 
sunbeams  fall  full  on  the  head  of  a  beech  just  bursting  into 
green ;  and  no  colorist  that  ever  existed  could  catch  the 
crisped  and  quivering  tints  of  purple  that  play  around  its 
head.  This  effect,  again,  would  prove  a  fortune  for  an 
artist.  Why  does  not  Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  for  instance,  attempt 
a  subtler  delineation  of  such  hues,  instead  of  painting  twi- 
light  (as  in  this  year’s  Academy)  in  different  gradations  of 
black,  and  “  summer  noon  ”  in  a  highly  exaggerated  purple 
glow  ?  Let  him  remark  that  Nature  is  sparing  of  her  pur¬ 
ples  during  day,  and  reserves  them  for  evening  and  early 
night.  Over  that  blinding  yellow  field  of  mustard,  and  the 
fitful  fires  of  the  marsh-uiiirigold,  that  catch  this  last  blaze 
of  sunset,  let  the  eye  roam  to  the  ash-plantation  on  the 
western  hill.  What  a  wealth  of  arure  and  purples  is 
there  I  How  light  gray  above  passes  into  the  deepest  pur¬ 
ple-black  where  the  largest  body  of  shade  falls !  and  what  a 
delicate,  tender  haze  of  purpling-blue  (to  be  rea'istic)  floods 
the  slender  stems  and  tangled  branches  1  We  stand  to  gaze 
at  it,  leaning  on  a  gate,  half  inclined  to  murmur  at  Nature 
for  denying  us  “the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  ”  which 
might  express  all  this  beauty  in  immortal  verse,  or  the  cun¬ 
ning  of  hand  which  could  arrest  its  tender  coloring  on  can¬ 
vas.  But  in  either  case,  — 

“  Ariistry’s  haunting  curse,  the  incomplete,” 

would  be  upon  the  delineation.  Such  scenes  may  be  felt, 
idealized,  taken  into  the  texture  of  a  man’s  being,  to  be  — 
ah  1  bow  faintly,  —  reproduced  in  memory ;  but  they  can 
never  be  transcribed  in  a  visible  or  tangible  medium  for  any 
one’s  wondering  gaze.  Nature’s  secrets  are  far  too  pre¬ 
cious  to  be  revealed,  save  at  rare  moments,  to  those  who, 
truly  loving,  take  the  trouble  to  woo  her  aright. 

jfow  that  evening  closes  in,  our  flies  must  be  changed. 
A  large  imitation  of  a  white  moth  may  prove  killing.  It  is, 
indeed,  difficult  to  manage  in  this  half-light,  and  seems, 
much  to  the  angler’s  vexation,  to  hover  far  too  closely 
round  projecting  briars  and  willow-weeds,  after  the  manner 
of  its  living  type.  He  has  perpt'tually  to  kneel  down,  and 
disentangle  it  from  thistles  and  drift-wood ;  but  sport  of  this 
kind  requires  perseverance  and  no  little  patience.  In  vain 
does  the  large,  white-feathered  lure  flit  over  rock,  pool,  and 
float  down  the  adjoining  shallows.  Nothing  rises  to  it.  A 
blue  mist,  suggestive  of  rheumatism,  begins  to  follow  the 
winding  course  of  the  stream,  causing  a  mental  shiver,  and 
bringing  to  remembrance  some  horrible  fact  told  you  by  the 
doctor  of  the  little  town  higher  up  the  river,  —  how  cancer, 
cerebria,  strabismus,  or  something  equally  dreadful,  is  inva¬ 
riably  found  to  haunt  the  dwellers  on  the  banks.  Some¬ 
what  sulkily  you  prepare  to  put  up,  when  suddenly  comes 
a  violent  shock  to  your  arm,  and  you  instinctively  strike. 
Alas  I  it  is  too  late  ;  but,  flinging  all  reminiscences  of  the 
medical  art  to  the  wind,  jfou  now  eagerly  advance  in  a  half- 
stooping  attitude,  and  flick  the  absurd  bunch  of  wool  and 
feathers  (as  it  seems  to  you  after  the  slighter  flies  you  have 
been  using)  over  the  tall  group  of  comfrey  on  the  bank. 
Whirr  —  rrh  I  rrh  I  Away  goes  a  fine  fish  with  the  moth  1 
Out  to  the  centre,  down  stream,  like  a  winner  of  the  Derby, 
—  to  one  side,  straight  at  your  feet  he  rushes  1  Now  he 
tames  down ;  and,  by  getting  your  rod  between  the  full  orb 
of  the  moon,  you  can  determine  the  tautness  of  the  line, 
and  guess  where  he  is  swimming.  He  is  near  the  bottom 
now,  which  shows  that  the  barb  has  entered  deeply.  Still, 
it  is  such  a  fine  fish  that  you  cannot  afford  to  hurry  him, 
and  for  a  full  twenty  minutes  he  courses  up  and  down,  ru^ 
bing  his  nose  on  the  shingle  in  vain  efforts  to  shake  off  his 
tormentor.  Utterly  wearied  at  length,  he  floats  in  a  state 
of  collapse  :  the  landing  net  is  gently  placed  under  him, 
and  he  is  laid,  panting,  on  the  grass.  The  largest  fish  are 
always  taken  by  the  moth ;  and  this  is  at  least  two  pounds. 
So  exhausted  is  he,  that  it  seems  a  relief  to  him  to  find 
himself  on  dry  land.  At  least,  so  his  humane  captor  fam 
would  hope. 
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But  now  it  is  time  in  earnest  to  wind  up,  and  start  home. 
Faintly  down  the  wind  comes  a  chime,  telling  it  is  half-past 
ten.  So  we  plod  through  the  dewy  meadow,  where  the 
moonlight  lies  in  “  long-levelled  rules  ”  through  the  gaps  in 
the  trees  on  the  path.  In  another  month  the  white  summer- 
frost  of  clover  will  invest  these  fields  with  another  hue ;  and 
drowsily  enough,  as  befits  early  June,  will  the  bees  haunt 
its  sweetness.  Yet  another  month,  and  the  perfection  of  an 
English  summer  will  here  be  seen.  The  trees  will  have 
cauc'ht  that  prevailing  tinge  of  deep  brown-green  which 
characterizes  July.  Everywhere  the  hedges  will  be  twined 
with  a  luxuriant  tangle  of  bryony,  wild  rose,  and  nightshade. 
Clumps  of  blonde  meadow-sweet,  and  huge  elder  bushes, 
which  glitter  with  a  phosphorescent  light  on  their  white 
clusters  of  flowers  in  the  moonlight,  will  star  the  water¬ 
courses  ;  but  the  melancholy  tinge  which  always  pervades 
the  most  excellent  beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  art,  will 
then  somewhat  sadden  the  landscape.  The  longest  day  has 
fled,  and  St.  Swithin  has  done  his  worst  in  imitating  Aqua¬ 
rius.  No  longer  will  the  gleeful  notes  of  thrush,  or  the 
blithe  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  be  heard.  The  smaller  song¬ 
sters  are  silent :  no  nightingales  are  found  in  Devon  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  place  ;  and  here  and  there  on  the  elm-trees  will 
glitter  a  golden  spray  to  remind  the  pensive  mind  of  au¬ 
tumn  ;  while  from  the  mulberry  tree  in  your  garden  drop  off 
a  few  withered  leaves  to  point  the  ever-enduring  moral, 
“  Memento  mori  1  ”  (forgive  the  pun.)  Thus,  “joying  in  our 
own  happy  condition,  for  anglers  and  meek-spirited  men  are 
free  from  those  high,  those  restless  thoughts  which  corrode 
the  sweets  of  life,”  we  stroll  onwards,  and  suddenly  look  up 
to  find  ourselves  in  the  moonlight  twenty  yards  from  a 
most  forbidding-looking  ox.  Yes :  there  can  be  no  mistake ; 
the  ring  of  his  nose  glitters  coldly  against  the  sky.  He  is 
as  much  amazed  as  we  are,  and  only  snorts  and  gazes. 
Gesner’s  story  of  the  mmle  in  which  the  lion  kills  the  uni¬ 
corn,  at  once  occurs  to  us  as  our  only  chance  of  safety.  On 
meeting  that  savage,  horned  animal,  the  king  of  beasts,  as 
the  simple-minded  naturalist  believed,  ran  up  the  nearest 
tree,  allowing  the  unicorn  to  charge  it  in  his  rage,  and  bury 
his  weapon  deeply  in  the  bark ;  whereupon  the  lion  leaped 
down  on  him  when  so  imprisoned,  and  aestroyed  him  at  his 
leisure.  If  only  there  were  a  tree  here  for  us  to  ascend,  and 
lufler  this  bull  to  brain  himself  against  it  1  Leaping  into 
the  water,  and  crossing  the  river,  seems  the  next  best  expe¬ 
dient;  hut  then  it  would  be  unpleasant,  not  to  say  igno¬ 
minious  ;  and  the  bull  might  elect  to  follow  us.  So  we  fall 
back  on  the  leading  attribute  of  man,  the  power  of  the  will, 
or,  as  the  German  metaphysicians  terra  it  (let  us  write  it 
with  big  letters  to  encourage  us  at  this  crisis),  on  Neuro- 
Hypnology,  and  stare  with  all  our  energy  at  the  beast.  Per¬ 
haps  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  no  derogation  to  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  man  over  the  lower  animals  if  we  retreat  back¬ 
wards,  keeping  our  gaze  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  creature. 
And  now  we  near  the  hedge,  and  one  vault  over  it  places  us 
in  safety.  How  that  baflSed  bull  must  be  tearing  up  the 
ground  in  his  rage  I  And  how  he  bellows  I 

"  Reboant  silvaeque  et  longus  Olympus." 

But  we  have  reached  home,  and  supper  succeeds,  ever  wel¬ 
come  to  the  tired  fisherman.  How  good  old  Izaak  gloated 
over  supper  I  If  we  were  not  even  hungry,  we  should 
force  ourselves  to  eat  it,  in  pious  memory  of  the 
founder  of  our  craft.  “  This  disn  of  meat,”  he  says  on 
one  occasion  (and  we  heartily  agree  with  him  at  present), 
“is  too  good  for  any  but  anglers  or  very  honest  men.”  And 
again  how  he  rises  into  eloquence  over  —  it  is  to  be  feared 
—  a  boiled  trout:  “Come,  my  friend  Coridon,  this  trout 
looks  lovely :  it  was  twenty-two  inches  when  it  was  taken, 
and  the  belly  of  it  looked,  some  part  of  it  as  yellow  as  a 
mMgold,  and  part  of  it  as  white  as  a  lily ;  and  yet,  me- 
thmks,  it  looks  better  in  this  good  sauce.”  Here  very  fitly 
ends  our  ramble ;  and,  after  Me  example  of  our  patriarch, 
we  cannot  better  take  leave  of  the  reader  than  by  counsel¬ 
ling  him  to  betake  himself  to  fishing  for  the  best  of  recrea¬ 
tions,  devoutly  wishing  “  that,  if  he  be  an  honest  angler,  the 
east  wind  may  never  blow  when  he  goes  a  fishing.” 


CHESTERFIELD. 

Lord  Chesterfield’s  “  Letters  to  his  Son  ”  is  still,  we 
resume,  one  of  those  books  without  which  no  gentleman’s  li- 
rary  is  supposed  to  be  complete ;  but  it  is  a  book  which  is 
probably  not  much  read,  ana  which,  certainly,  no  gentleman 
would  now  dream  of  putting  into  his  son’s  hands  to  guide 
him  on  his  entrance  into  the  world.  It  is  a  book  with  a  bad 
name.  It  has  recently  been  thought  worth  while  to  print  a 
new  edition  of  it ;  but  the  editor  has  not  a  word  to  say  in 
defence  of  its  morality.  He  admits,  that,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  “  Letters  ”  have  called  forth  the  severest  criticism. 
“  Not  only  Johnson  the  Christian  moralist,”  he  says,  “  but 
Cowper  the  evangelical  ptoet,  and  our  own  Dickens,  have 
joined  in  condemning  them ;  ”  and  the  eilitor  appears  to 
concur  in  this  view  :  at  least,  he  does  not  venture  to  dispute 
it.  This  is,  he  seems  to  say,  a  witty,  entertaining  book ; 
but  its  morality  is  bad.  If  you  find  yourself,  or  anyboily 
else,  the  worse  for  it,  do  not  blame  me ;  for  I  gave  you  fair 
warning.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  not  intended  as  a  book  for  boys.  Yet  there  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice  in  it ;  and  one 
cannot  help  being  sorry  that  there  is  no  similar  work  of  a 
more  wholesome  character.  As  intercourse  between  father 
and  son  has  become  more  friendly  and  familiar,  parental 
advice  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  In  a  general  way,  no 
doubt,  a  father  usually  gives  his  son  to  understand  that  he 
must  be  honest,  honorable,  and  industrious  ;  and,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  watches  over  his  studies,  pursuits,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps ;  but  there  is  apt  to  be  a  sort  of  false  modesty 
which  keeps  him  from  counselling  the  lad  frankly  and  fully 
on  all  subjects.  Chesterfield’s  advice  may  be  good  or  bad ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  about  its  frankness  and  complete¬ 
ness  :  he  shirks  nothing ;  he  does  not  take  refuge  in  vague, 
general  observations,  —  on  every  point  he  is  precise  and 
practical ;  and  he  never  forgets  tliat  it  is  not  an  ideal  per¬ 
son,  but  an  ordinary  human  being,  whom  he  is  addressing. 
For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  desire  to  disturb  the  current 
judgment  on  the  “  Letters :  ”  we  believe  that  it  is,  in  the 
main,  a  sound  one  ;  but  we  suspect,  that,  like  many  other 
current  judgments,  though  right  in  itself,  it  is  founded  on 
somewhat  loose  and  inadequate  reasoning.  Although  there 
can  be  no  question  that  tne  moral  tendency  of  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  ”  is  bad,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  reason  of  its 
badness  is  clearly  appreciated.  It  is  popularly  supposed 
that  Chesterfield  made  much  of  frivolous,  superficial  accom¬ 
plishments  :  that  he  counselled  hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  make- 
believe  ;  and  that  his  ideal  of  a  man  was  a  knavish  fop.  In 
point  of  fact.  Chesterfield  is  constantly  attacking  iksniona- 
able  frivolities ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  which  he  insists  so 
strongly  as  on  the  necessity  of  being  thorough  in  every 
thing,  and  on  the  importance  of  solid  acquirements,  and  of 
actually  being  in  all  respects  what  one  professes  to  be. 
Nothing  can  worse,  of  course,  than  his  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  social  gallantries ;  but,  if  this  were  all,  it  might 
easily  be  expunged.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  denounced  the  im¬ 
morality  and  frivolity  of  the  “  Letters  ”  in  an  energetic  ob¬ 
servation,  thought  that  a  very  pretty  book  might  be  picked 
out  of  them.  Indeed,  we  have  some  recollection  of  once 
seeinv  an  expurgated  edition ;  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen 
would  certainly  be  enough  to  remove  the  nasty  passages ; 
but,  when  this  had  been  done,  what  constitutes  the  essential 
immorality  of  the  book  would  still  remain.  Where  Ches¬ 
terfield  goes  wrong  is,  not  so  much  in  his  rules  of  conduct 
as  in  the  reasons  which  he  gives  why  they  should  be  ob¬ 
served.  Don’t  be  an  impostor,  don’t  cheat,  don’t  pretend 
to  be  what  you  are  not,  bwause,  if  you  do,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  he  found  out ;  and  then  you  will  be  sorry  for 
it.  Above  all  things,  take  care  of  your  character :  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is,  not  merely  to  seem  to  be,  but  actually  to 
be,  honest  and  honorable ;  and  the  reason  why  you  should 
be  so  careful  about  this  is  because  nothing  pays  so  well  as 
a  good  character.  Don’t  he  lewd  and  dissolute,  because  it 
will  cost  you  money,  which  you  might  spend  more  advan¬ 
tageously  ;  and  it  will  also  injure  your  health.  Virtue  is  a 
gO(^  thing,  because  it  is  healthy  and  economical ;  and,  in  tha 
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^ng  run,  you  get  more  pleasure  out  of  it  than  out  of  rice. 
This  ia  a  fair  summary  of  Chesterfield’s  social  philosophy 
and  moral  co<le.  Tlie  taint  runs  through  every  letter,  and 
vitiates  what  woidd  otherwise  be  good  and  wholesome  coun¬ 
sels.  It  is  true  that  Chesterfield  inveighs  against  dissimu¬ 
lation  ;  but  the  whole  tendency  of  his  teaching  is  to  encour¬ 
age  it,  inasmuch  as  he  ignores  all  moral  considerations,  and 
argues  every  thing  on  the  lowest  grounds  of  expediency. 
'The  knave  is  always  a  fool  to  the  extent  of  believing  in  his 
own  immunity  from  detection.  It  is  obvious  that  honesty 
will  not  appear  to  be  the  best  policy  to  a  man  who  feels 
sure  that  nis  iwuery  will  never  be  found  out.  The  mis¬ 
chief  of  the  “  Letters  ”  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  read 
backwards. 

When  Dr.  Johnson  spoke  of  “  pretty  pickings  ”  from  the 
“  Letters,”  he  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  passages  in  which 
GhesU‘rfield  insists  on  the  importance  of  tnoroughness  and 
attention  in  all  things.  “  Attend,  attend  :  ”  this  is  the  bur¬ 
den  of  his  lectures.  Attend  to  pleasure  as  well  as  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  little  things  as  well  as  great  things.  Remember 
the  hoc  age.  Do  what  you  are  about,  be  that  what  it  will. 
“  A  man  is  fit  neither  for  business  nor  pleasure  who  either 
can  not,  or  does  not,  command  and  direct  his  attention  to 
the  present  object,  and  in  some  degree  banish,  for  the  time, 
all  other  olnects  from  his  thoughts.”  “  There  is  time  enough 
for  every  thing  in  the  course  of  the  day,  if  you  do  hut  one 
tiling  at  once  ;  but  there  is  not  time  enough  in  the  year  if 
you  will  do  two  things  at  a  time.”  “  I  know  nothing  in  the 
world,”  he  says  elsewhere,  ‘‘but  poetry,  not  to  be  acquired 
by  application  and  care.”  And  next  to  attention  comes 
method.  Lay  down  a  method  for  every  thing,  and  stick  to 
it.  Fix  a  particular  day  for  going  over  your  accounts; 
always  rise  early,  and  at  the  same  hour,  no  matter  when 
you  go  to  bed.  Nothing  can  be  more  thorough  and  practi¬ 
cal  than  the  plans  of  study  which  he  recommends.  “Never 
read  history  without  having  maps  and  a  chronological  book 
on  the  table  lying  by  you  and  constantly  recurred  to,  with- 
mit  which  history  is  only  a  confused  heap  of  facts.”  In  his 
hints  for  foreign  travel.  Chesterfield  showed  himself  rather 
am  enlightened  statesman  than  a  frivolous  courtier.  Philip 
was,  of  course,  to  make  himself  acouainted  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  history  of  the  different  courts  tie  visited  ;  but  his  ob¬ 
servations  were  by  no  means  to  stop  there  :  — 

“  I  do  not  m‘:an  that  yon  should  immediately  turn  author, 
and  oblige  the  world  with  your  travels :  yet,  wherever  vou  go,  I 
would  have  you  as  curious  and  inquisitive  as  if  vou  did  intend 
to  write  them.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  give  yourself  so 
much  trouble  to  know  the  numlier  of  houses,  inhabitants,  sign¬ 
posts,  and  tonilistoncs,  of  evciy  town  that  you  go  through  ;  but 
that  you  should  infonn  yourself  as  well  as  your  stay  will  pcnnit 
you,  whether  the  town  is  free,  or  whom  it  belongs  to,  or  in  what 
manner ;  whether  it  has  any  peculiar  privileges  or  customs ; 
what  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  such  other  particulars  as  peo¬ 
ple  of  sense  desire  to  know.” 

In  another  letter  he  tells  Philip  that  he  must  consider  the 
countries  through  which  he  passes  classically  and  politi¬ 
cally,  not  “  knick-knackically.”  “  Do  not  become  a  virtu¬ 
oso  of  small  wares.  ”  Observe  where  the  man  of  taste  ends, 
and  the  mere  curiosity-monger  begins.  Get  sound,  general 
impression,  but  do  not  overburden  the  mind  with  petty  de¬ 
tails.  As  to  architecture,  for  example,  “  Master  the  consid¬ 
erable  parts  of  the  art;  and,  for  the  minute  and  practical 

Earts  of  it,  leave  them  to  masons,  bricklayers,  and  Lord 
lurlington.”  In  these  days  of  popular  literature,  and  loose, 
second-hand  thought,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  impressed  upon  lads  while  they  are  still  young, 
and  when  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  are  settling 
into  habits,  than  the  necessity  of  thinking  out  things  for 
themselves,  and  not  taking  on  trust  all  they  read  or  hear. 
We  might  be  more  hopeful  of  the  next  generation  if  all 
youngsters  were  put  through  the  same  course  of  discipline 
which  Chesterfield  planned  for  Philip.  Whenever  he  reads 
my  thing  he  is  always  to  compare  it  with  his  own  observa¬ 
tions,  and  to  ask  himself.  Is  tnis  so  ?  Have  I  observed  it 
before  ?  And  if  he  has  not  observed  it,  he  is  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  testing  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
“  For  instance,  if  you  have  not  already  observed  that  the 
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shadows  are  long  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  short  at 
noon,  try  it  yourself,  and  see  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 
When  you  hear  of  the  rosy  morn,  consider  with  yourself 
why  it  IS  so  called,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  called  so  or 
not.” 

All  this  is  excellent ;  but,  as  usual.  Chesterfield  goes  on 
to  spoil  the  lesson  by  tagging  to  it  his  favorite  moral,  that 
it  pays  to  do  fine  and  noble  actions.  He  reminds  his  son 
that  it  is  recorded  in  history  that  the  first  Scipio,  when  ha 
conquered  Spain,  took  prisoner  a  beautiful  Spanish  princess, 
who  was  soon  to  have  been  married  to  a  prince  of  that 
country,  and  at  once  returned  her  to  her  lover,  with  the  gift 
of  a  fortune.  The  little  boy  is  desired  to  observe  that  it 
was  very  virtuous  “  in  Scipio,  who  was  a  young  man,  and 
unmarried,  and  a  conqueror,”  to  withstand  the  temptation 
of  beauty ;  and  how  generous  he  was  in  giving  her  a  fortune! 
This  is  one  side  of  the  account ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
Scipio  must  have  himself  felt  that  he  had  done  a  fine  thing; 
other  people  would  applaud  him ;  and,  though  “  this  hap¬ 
pened  above  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  still  remem¬ 
bered  with  honor,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  letters  subsist” 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  exactly  an  ignoble  line  of 
argument.  The  desire  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  men  ii 
respectable  enough  in  itself;  and  an  ambition  to  have  ths 
good  opinion  of  posterity  may  also  be  regarded  as  disinter¬ 
ested.  But  still  the  debtor  and  creditor  way  in  which  the 
account  is  always  drawn  up  jars  on  a  generous  mind,  and 
is  destructive  of  moral  impulses.  You  never  find  Chester¬ 
field  saying  that  it  is  right  to  do  any  thing  because  it  is  just 
and  good  to  do  it,  but  only  because  it  will  gain  applause,  and 
so  flatter  yomr  own  vanity,  and  go  to  the  making  of  a  repu¬ 
tation  which  may  be  turned  to  personal  profit  in  many  ways. 
Self-interest  is  ever  the  object  in  view,  —  not  self-interest  hi 
the  large,  cultivated,  social  sense  in  which  it  is  understood 
by  the  philosophic  utilitarian,  but  a  narrow,  personal  self¬ 
ishness  of  the  poorest  kind.  “  Low  company  and  low 
pleasures  are  always.”  he  remarks,  “  more  costly  than  liberal 
and  elegant  ones.  The  disgraceful  riots  of  a  tavern  an 
much  more  ex|>ensive,  as  well  as  dishonorable,  than  ths 
^metimes  pai^onable)  excesses  in  good  company.”  CoL 
Charteris,  “  the  most  notorious,  blasted  rascal  in  t^ 
world,”  once  said  that  he  would  give  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  a  character,  because  he  could  make  a  hundred  thousand 
by  it.  “  Is  it  possible  that  an  honest  man  would  neglect 
what  a  wise  rogue  would  purchase  so  dear  ?  ” 

The  utter  selfishness  of  the  man,  his  incapacity  to  under¬ 
stand  any  thing  but  selfishness  in  others  as  well  as  in  liimseR 
is  painfully  conspicuous  in  the  “  Letters.”  When  Philip  is  a 
youth,  he  is  to  behave  well  because  his  father  will  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  do  so ;  and,  if  he  does  not  behave  well, 
his  pleasures  will  be  curtailed :  when  he  grows  up,  he  is 
urged  to  lead  a  decent  and  reputable  life  Mcause  decency 
and  respectability  are  socially  the  best  thin(!;s  a  man  can 
invest  in,  and  always  yield  go^  interest ;  and  because,  with 
a  little  care,  they  need  not  interfere  with  his  pleasures.  D 
must  have  been  made  abundantly  clear  to  the  poor  lad  that 
his  father’s  regard  for  him  was  nothing  but  the  interest  of 
an  elderly  gentleman  in  the  progress  of  a  youn^  man  who 
was  to  be  a  credit  to  him,  and  to  increase  his  renown. 
Chesterfield  was  anxious  that  Philip  should  make  a  figuia 
in  the  world,  not  for  the  youth’s  sake,  but  for  his  own :  that 
so  people  should  talk  of  him,  and  admire  and  envy  him,  for 
having  such  a  son.  He  was  to  live  life  over  again  in  ths 
boy,  and  to  shine  more  than  ever.  We  know  what  hajv 
pened ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  “  I^k- 
ters,”  when  read  by  the  light  of  after  events.  Poor  Philip 
was  not  destined  to  shine.  He  turned  out  a  dull,  plodding, 
clumsy  fellow,  a  mannerless  sloven :  he  died  young,  in  a 
small  diplomatic  post  abroad ;  and  his  father  then  learned 
that  he  had  for  some  years  been  secretly  miuried,  and  had 
left  a  widow  and  a  couple  of  children.  Chesterfield  him¬ 
self,  with  all  his  ability  ami  laborious  eagerness  to  excel, 
was  not  a  successful  man.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as 
an  orator,  as  an  administrator,  as  a  man  of  fashion,  and  a 
man  of  letters ;  but,  for  reasons  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  his  influence  and  success  were  far  below  his  powers. 
He  prided  himself  too  much  on  his  faculty  of  managing  men. 
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of  netting  on  the  weak  side  of  tlicm,  and  humoring  their 
fables,  to  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  showing  off 
his  skill.  It  was  too  obvious  that  he  sought  to  please  only 
to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  and  to  serve  his  own  ends. 
A  father  who  took  as  much  pains  to  make  his  son  a  good 
man  as  Chesterfield  took  to  make  his  p)oor,  clownish  Philip 
a  polished  and  brilliant  man  of  the  world,  would  probably 
find  his  efforts  better  repaid.  If  the  “  Letters  ”  cannot  be 
recommended  to  sons,  fathers  might  perhaps  study  them 
with  advantage,  for  the  sake  of  the  “pretty  pickings” 
which  they  might  retail  with  a  better  moral. 


the  chasm  between  theology  and 

PHYSICAL  STUDIES. 

We  doubt  if  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history,  even 
in  Ale.vandria,  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  collision  be¬ 
tween  the  old  Heathenism,  the  new  Platonism,  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  or  in  any  of  the  Italian  republics  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  learning,  there  was  a  more  striking  and,  in 
its  way,  a  more  instructive  phenomenon  than  that  which  al- 
nwst  every  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  now  pre^ 
lents  us.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  whirlpool  of  the  deepest 
thought  of  the  day  in  relation  to  the  deepest  problems,  in 
which  the  most  refined  intellects  of  all  the  Churches  and 
no-Chiirehes,  from  the  Royal  Soedety  to  the  Society  of  St. 
Philip  Neri ;  of  all  grades  of  society,  from  the  duke  to  the 
republican  working-man  ;  and  of  all  phases  of  opinion,  from 
the  highest  idealism  to  the  most  outspoken  materialism, 
fiom  the  Romanist  archbishop  to  the  extremest  heretic, 
may  be  seen  eddying  round  and  round  in  the  most  curiously 
consUint  vortex.  Tnere  you  may  see  how  all  schools  alike 
have  discerned  that  the  questions  they  are  discussing  hinge 
on  the  same  central  and  critical  facts,  and  are  at  least  ap- 

Koathing  agreement  as  regards  the  descriptive  history  of 
ose  facts,  though  still,  of  course,  differing  as  widely  as  pos- 
lible  as  to  the  interpretation  of  them.  Thus,  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  there  are  no  less  than 
four  articles  touching  the  very  centre  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  very  first  paper  is  a  brilliant  and  profound 
essay  by  Father  Dalgairns  —  slightly  disfigured,  it  must  be 
admitted,  by  some  wonderful,  but  for  the  most  part  easily- 
florrected,  misprints,  ascribable,  we  suppose,  to  the  literary 
anarchy  of  the  Long  Vacation  —  on  the  greatest  of  all  ques¬ 
tions,  “  Is  Go<l  Unknowable  ?  ”  Then,  there  is  a  most  pel¬ 
lucid  and  most  consistent  —  we  do  not  say  most  convincing 
—  defence  of  pure  idealism  against  all  materialistic  or  semi- 
materialistic  conceptions,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton.  There 
ii  an  essay  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  eminent  physiologist,  on 
the  manifestation  of  “  Mind  and  Will  in  Nature ;  ”  and  last¬ 
ly,  there  are  three  essays  on  the  controversy  about  prayer : 
two  from  the  purely  scientific,  and  one  from  the  moral  and 

5bilo8ophical,  point  of  view,  respectively  written  by  Prof, 
'yndall,  his  ano^mous  friend  of  the  Athenaum,  and  by 
Prof.  M’Co.sh,  of  Princeton  College,  United  States.  Every 
one  of  these  essays  is  the  production  of  a  thoughtful  and 
tble  man,  and  shows  signs  of  the  most  genuine  and  earnest 
sSbrt  to  get  at  the  core  of  the  question  he  discusses ;  and 
every  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  great  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  true  relation  of  man  to  that  mysterious  and  awful 
lystem  of  universal  order,  which  always  seems  to  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  crushing  him  by  its  stupendous  weight  and  its  op¬ 
pressive  air  of  indifference  to  human  interests ;  and  which, 
nevertheless,  is  ever  stimulating  him  to  assert  his  spiritual 
pre-eminence  in  a  structure  of  which  it  is  he  himself  who 
nas  discovered  the  key,  a  key  all  contained  within  his  own 
nature,  —  together  with  the  key  to  many  other  and  higher 
problems,  which  are  to  be  found,  problems  and  keys  alike, 
u  himself  alone.  In  the  present  number  there  are  no  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  freedom  of  aiscussion  on  social  problems  of 
which  we  have  had,  in  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary,  such 
valuable  specimens,  from  writers  of  the  highest  rank  to  the 
humblest;  but  in  such  essays,  equally,  when  they  do  appear, 
there  is  the  same  evidence  that  our  time  is  one  of  perfect 
intellectual  freedom  and  equality,  and,  on  the  whole,  of 


mutual  respect  between  the  thinkers  at  either  end  of  th« 
social  scale ;  and  of  equal  candor  of  admission  as  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  facts  to  be  studied,  though,  of  course,  with  equally 
wide  differences  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  them,  and 
the  true  inferences  to  be  drawn.  On  both  kinds  of  ques¬ 
tion  alike,  any  discoverer  of  a  future  age,  writing  with  a 
few  numbers  of  the  Contemporary  before  him,  would  infer 
that  the  period  in  which  this  review  appeared  must  have 
been  one  of  curious  intellectual  irankness,  earnestness,  and 
chaos,  in  which  the  representatives  of  all  extremes  of  opin¬ 
ion  compared  notes  quite  honestly,  and  not  unfreqnently  in 
deep  bewilderment  at  their  wonderful  concurrences  as  to  the 
facts  to  be  interpreted,  and  their  vast  ditl'erences  as  to  the 
proper  interpretation  to  be  assigned.  He  would  observe 
that  Romanists  and  Rationalists,  Archbishops  and  religions 
“  Know-nothings,”  Idealists  and  Materialists,  Dukes  and 
Workmen,  all  discussed  the  great  questions  of  the  time 
with  marvellous  temperance,  and  anxiety  to  reach  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  opposite  position,  and  all  with  a  certain  success; 
and  yet  not  so  much  success  that  approximation  of  convic*- 
tions  appeared  at  all  near  at  hand ;  and  this  would  be,  as 
we  all  of  us  know,  the  true  appreciation  of  our  existing 
state  of  mind.  We  are  at  last  almost  all  of  us  attaining 
the  power  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  real  minds  of  our  o|>- 
ponents,  without  denouncing  them  as  evil  tor  differing  from 
us.  But  we  have  as  yet,  apparently,  got  very  little  farther. 
Tlie  eddy  about  the  central  points  of  belief  still  spine 
on  :  the  great  maelstrom  of  beliefs  and  doubts  whirls  round 
belbre  our  eyes  till  we  grow  giddy  as  we  gaze.  Perpetual 
rotation,  and  not  rest,  seems  to  be  the  final  u])shot  of  all  this 
interchange  of  thought  on  all  the  cardinal  problems  of  tlm 
universe. 

And  yet,  is  there  no  sign  of  real  approximation  of  convie- 
tions,  not  very  near,  perhaps,  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  hopeful  ? 
One  thing  we  may  certainly  observe  in  relation  to  the  great 
fundamental  spiritual  problems  under  discuss!  m  :  not  only 
that  the  theologians  and  metaphysicians  are  learning  to  talk 
a  language  which  men  of  science  can  understnnrl,  and  the 
men  of  science  to  talk  a  language  which  theologians  and 
metaphysicians  can  understand,  but  that  the  higher  scienti¬ 
fic  mind,  in  spite  of  its  many  apparent  substantial  victories, 
is  becoming  conscious  of  a  certain  weakness  and  narrowness 
and  unrest  in  its  position,  and  is  attempting'  to  gvope  its  way 
towards  a  sort  of  concordat  with  spiritual  taith.  Tlie  theo¬ 
logians,  so  long  entrenched  in  narrow  and  bigoted  positions, 
have  at  last,  through  a  long  course  of  wholesome  adversity 
and  persecution,  b^ome  aware  of  their  char.icteristic  dan¬ 
ger  of  narrowness,  and  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  mas¬ 
ter  and  use  the  most  successful  of  the  methoils  of  the  physi¬ 
cists  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  Science,  though  still  nat- 
ur.illy  enough  a  little  tele  exal,ee,  is  beginning  to  listen  to 
Reason,  even  where  Reason  says  that  true  s«‘lt-knowledg8 
takes  you  beyond  the  tracks  of  physicid  law.  Tlius,  not  only 
does  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  has  always  been  as  much  of  a  psy¬ 
chologist  as  of  a  physiologist,  openly  declare  his  belief 
that  “  Mind  and  Will  ”  are  the  true  sources  of  the  physical 
order  and  force  in  nature;  not  only  does  Father  Dalgairns 
rest  a  part,  and  not  the  least  subtle  and  ingenious  par^  of 
his  religious  thesis  on  the  candid  assertions  and  aihiiissions 
of,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  but  Prof.  Tyndall,  and  his  anon¬ 
ymous  ally,  make  admissions  which  seem  to  us  to  show 
that,  at  all  events,  if  they  could  borrow  one  assumption,  and 
only  one,  from  their  brother  physiologist’s  creetl,  they  would 
not  be  proof  at  all  against  tne  powerful  argument  of  such 
thinkers  as  Dr.  Martineau  and  Father  Dalgairns.  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  while  maintaining  with  great  earnestness  the  real 
equivalence  in  many  respects  of  chemical  with  vital,  vital 
with  nervous,  and  nervous  with  mental,  force ;  while  a.ssert- 
ing,  for  instance,  that  semi-intoxication,  though  we  know 
that  it  enfeebles  the  will  frightfully,  neverthele.ss  oflen  sets 
up  an  activity  of  the  nervous  tissues  which  stimulates  tho 
mechanical  side  of  the  mind  to  very  brilliant  work,  yet 
asserts  the  real  existence  and  freedom  of  the  will  a.s  a  cen¬ 
tral  fact  of  consciousness,  which  he  thinks  there  is  nothing 
whatever  in  physiological  studies  to  call  in  question,  stiD 
less  to  disprove.  He  declares,  that,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  the 
profoundest  physiological  study  will  but  lend  itself  to  the 
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spiritual  theory  of  the  universe,  provided  that  the  investiga¬ 
tor,  in  plunging  into  his  subject,"  trusts  to  the  inherent  buoy¬ 
ancy  ot  the  one  fact  of  consciousness  that  we  have  within  us, 
a  self-determining  power  which  we  call  Will ;  ”  and — though 
he  seems  to  us  to  take  back  a  good  deal  of  the  force  of  this 
assertion  when  he  somewhat  inconsistently  accepts,  or  seems 
to  accept,  the  strong  and  utterly  hypothetical  language  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Dr.  Chalmers  as  to  the  certainty  we 
should  have  of  absolute  uniformity  in  the  whole  order  of  the 
universe,  external  and  internal,  if  we  could  but  unravel  the 
complexities  which  hide  it  from  us  —  yet  we  do  not  serious¬ 
ly  doubt  that  Dr.  Carpenter  believes  in  the  real  existence  of 
a  free  human  volition  rising  above  what  he  calls  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  mind,  and  believes  this  to  be  auite  consistent  with 
all  that  is  known  of  physiology,  and  of  tne  physical  founda¬ 
tions  of  our  mental  life.  Now,  when  a  physiologist  so  emi¬ 
nent  as  Dr.  Caipenter  comes  to  such  a  conclusion,  we  think 
it  a  good  omen  tor  the  future,  —  a  ^ood  sign  that  the  students 
of  the  physical  sciences  are  beginning  to  see  the  limits  of  their 
favorite  studies,  and  to  establish  at  least  a  moflus  vivendi 
with  the  students  of  theology  and  metaphysics.  Of  course, 
the  two  physicists  who  write  upon  “  prayer  ”  have  not  got  so 
far  as  this.  Indeed,  the  anonymous  author  who  was  res|K)n- 
sible  for  proposing  the  celebrated  hospital  prayer-gauge, 
and  who  writes  a  little  irritably  on  the  subject  of  the  criti¬ 
cisms  to  which  he  has  been  subjected  (though  he  has  vir¬ 
tually  to  admit  that  what  he  proposed  he  did  propose  with 
the  view  of  showing  the  friends  of  petitions  addressed  to  God 
their  folly,  and  not  with  the  view  of  testing  the  matter  for 
any  genuine  student  of  science),  appears  to  think  that 
prayer,  in  which  you  ask  no  blessing,  spiritual  or  mental, — 
asking  being  all  folly, —  but  simply  try  meditatively  to  mould 
your  own  mind  to  the  height  and  universality  of  an  unchange¬ 
able  Onler,  fixed  from  everlasting,  is  a  far  nobler  and 
higher  thing  than  what  the  Christian  means  by  real  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  But  once  introduce  into  this  physiolo¬ 
gist’s  conception  of  the  universe  the  fact  of  free-will  as  one 
which  stands  above,  and  modifies  the  whole  structure  of  the 
physioloncal  order  beneath  it,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
at  all  in  his  paper  inconsistent  with  the  theological  view. 
He  seems  to  admit,  in  the  strongest  way.  Mind  as  the  basis 
of  the  great  iron  system  of  necessity  he  so  much  admirt's, — 
Mind  as  the  root  of  force, —  and  only  falls  short,  therefore,  of 
Dr.  Carpenter’s  view  by  his  rigid  exclusion  of  free-will.  Prof. 
Tyndall  is  far  nearer  Dr.  Carpenter,  nay,  far  nearer 
ourselves,  though  he  does  launch  a  mild  and  not  ill-natured 
sarcasm  at  this  journal  for  its  “  mysticism  ’  and  “  temporary 
flightiness for  reasoning  on  the  suggestion  of  particular 
facts;  for  ignoring  the  safe-guards  of  generalization,  and  for- 
TOtting  that,  without  ‘‘  verification,”  “  a  theoretic  conception,” 
however  tenable  in  the  abstract,  “  is  a  mere  figment  of  the 
intellect.”  As  far  as  we  can  see,  he  does  not  dispute,  though 
he  does  not  assert.  Dr.  Carpenter’s  admission  of  a  free-will 
in  man  that  disposes  more  or  less  of  that  mental  force  which 
is  conditioned  by  the  destruction  of  nervous  tissue.  Prof. 
Tyndall  sees  nothing  in  the  abstract  either  “  in^ssi- 
ble  ”  or  “  inconsistent  ”  in  the  notion  of  a  personal  Power 
disposing  as  he  will  of  the  forces  of  the  universe,  partly  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  men.  His  only  quarrel  with  the  spir¬ 
itualist  theory  of  toe  universe  is  its  neglect  of  “  verification.” 
—  the  process  without  which  “a  theoretic  conception  is  a 
mere  figment  of  the  intellect.”  Nay,  he  goes  farther :  he  says 
of  prayer,  —  rather  inconsistently,  as  we  think,  with  his 
own  theory, — 

“  It  is  not  my  habit  of  mind  to  think  otherwise  than  solemnly 
of  the  feeling  which  prompts  pmver.  It  is  a  potency  which  I 
should  like  to  see  guided,  not  extinguished;  devoted  to  praciica- 
ble  objects,  instead  of  wasted  upon  air.  In  some  form  or  other, 
not  yet  evident,  it  may,  as  allei^,  be  necessary  to  man’s  high¬ 
est  culture.  Ceitaiu  it  is.  Shat,  while  I  rank  many  persons  who 
employ  it  low  in  the  scale  of  being, — natural  foolishness,  bigotry, 
and^intolerance,  being,  in  thcircase,  intensified  by  the  notion  that 
they  have  access  to  the  ear  of  God,  I  regard  others  who  employ 
it  as  forming  part  of  the  very  cream  of  the  earth.  The  faith 
that  simply  to  the  folly  and  ferocity  of  the  one  is  turned  to 
enduring  sweetness,  holiness,  abounding  charity,  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  by  the  other.  Christianity,  in  fact,  varies  with  the  nature 
upon^which  it  falls.  Often  unreasonable,  if  not  contemptible. 
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in  its  purer  forms,  prayer  bin's  at  disciplines  which  few  ofnscu 
neglect  without  moral  loss.  But  no  good  can  come  of  giving  it 
a  delusive  value  by  claiming  for  it  a  power  in  physical  nature 
It  may  stn-ngthen  the  heart  to  meet  life’s  losses,  and  thug  hidt 
rectly  promote  physical  well-being,  as  the  digging  of  .Sgop’g  or- 
chard  brought  a  treasure  of  fertility  greater  than  the  treasure 
sought.  Such  indirect  issues  we  all  admit ;  but  it  would  be  sim¬ 
ply  dishonest  to  afiirm  that  it  is  such  issues  that  are  always  in 
view.” 

Now,  here  we  seem  to  find  Prof.  Tyndall  himself  approv¬ 
ing  of  a  practice  based  upon  a  “  mere  figment  of  the  intel¬ 
lect,”  and  not  sustained  by  verification.  For  surely  he 
means  to  approve  of  something  more  than  a  mere  inward 
wrestling  with  yourself,  —  which  is  not  prayer  at  all.  He 
means  to  approve  of  prayer  —  real  prayer  to  God  —  as  a 
spiritual  remedy  for  spiritual  weakness  or  evil.  Yet  what 
can  be  less  verified  by  such  methods  as  he  seems  to  think 
are  toe  only  methods  which  justify  a  moral  practice?  He 
himself  probably  questions  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
has  never  admitted  the  personality  of  God,  —  both  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  real  prayer,  however  purely  spiritual.  There 
is  scarcely  a  link  in  the  chain  of  assumptions  involved  in 
such  prayer  that  can  boast  the  sort  of  verification  which 
physical  science  requires.  IIow,  then,  could  we  have  a  more 
impressive  though  unconscious  admission  by  Prof.  Tyndall, 
that,  as  applied  to  the  higher  relations  of  man  with  the 
spiritual  world  around  him,  the  physical  metluMls  of  dem¬ 
onstration  are  really  <juite  inapplicable?  For  no  man, 
remember,  really  prays  in  the  Christian  sense  for  any  physi¬ 
cal  blessing,  except  as  it  is  more  or  less  dearly  involved 
in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  himself  or  some  other  be¬ 
ing.  Still,  in  Prof.  Tyndall’s  praiseworthy  candor  as  to  the 
theoretic  tenability  of  prayer  even  for  physical  blessing, 
and  in  his  still  more  praiseworthy  inconsistency  in  actually 
recommending  prayer  as  regards  spiritual  blessings,  and 
declaring  that  “  it  hints  at  disciplines  which  few  of  us  can 
neglect  without  moral  loss,”  we  see  happy  symptoms  of  a 
real  disposition  on  the  part  of  physical  science  to  repent  of 
its  narrow  creed,  and  become  more  catholic  and  human. 
To  men  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  this,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  thinkers  like  Mr.  Martineau  and  Father  Dal- 
gairns  will  not  appeal  in  vain.  Surely  the  time  of  approx¬ 
imation  between  the  theologians  and  the  nature-philoso¬ 
phers  is  not  so  far  off  as  it  seems.  Surely  there  are  some 
even  now  of  the  latter  who  can  appreciate  the  convincing 
power  and  beauty  of  the  following  profound,  touching,  and 
eloquent  words  in  the  essay  of  Father  Dalgaims :  — 

“  I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  felt  the  dilbcultiia  which 
others  feel  about  the  antagonism  between  physical  science  and 
religion.  Mind  and  matter  play  into  each  other’s  hands.  I 
grant,  indeed,  what  I  think  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  there  is  an 
ultimate,  irreducible  difference  between  the  autocratic  free-will 
and  the  unvarying  phenomena  of  nature ;  but  the  difference  only 
makes  their  working  together  the  more  remarkable.  In  many 
ways  I  find  intellect  and  matter  most  wonderfully  pointing  to  a 
unity  of  origin.  Look,  for  instance,  at  mathematics,  the,  most  pure¬ 
ly  m'ental  of  all  otir  intellectual  creations.  Solely  out  of  the  depths 
of  our  consciouauesti  we  spin  theories  about  lines,  angles,  and  cir¬ 
cles.  Witbont  the  slightest  admixture  of  experience,  we  think  out 
their  truths ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  external  universe, 
we  find  that  it  is  constructed  precisely  on  those  a  /mori  principles 
of  our  own  minds.  There  are  no  lines  or  circles  in  the  sky  :  yrt 
we  can  reconstruct  the  univers**,  and  find  out  its  laws,  by  their 
help.  We  might  be  tempted  to  turn  Pantheist,  and  look  upon 
Mind  and  Matter  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  identical  substance, 
if  the  chasm  between  them  did  not  force  us  to  find  the  rca^n  of 
this  marvellous  corresfiondence,  combined  with  diversity,  in  the 
notion  of  the  oneness  of  their  Creator.  The  mental  figures  drawn 
by  the  human  mind  turn  out  to  be,  not  identical  with,  but  shad¬ 
ows  of,  the  thoughts  of  him  who  made  the  outward  world.  I  find 
the  same  reconciliation  of  the  antagonism  between  nature  and 
free-will  in  the  moral  nature  of  the  Creator.  The  immensity  and 
unvarying  laws  of  the  external  world  render  human  morals  pos¬ 
sible,  The  phenomena  and  the  ascertainable  properties  of  phys¬ 
ical  substances  subserve  other  and  higher  purposes  than  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  scientific  observer  and  the  utility  of  man.  If  we 
could  not  predict  infallibly  the  consequences  ot  our  actions,  they 
would  cease  to  he  moral.  If  poison  did  not  destroy,  nor  sted 
pierce,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enact,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill 
What  would  become  of  the  Decalogue,  if  the  laws  of  physics  were 
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enricious  1  The  cold  neutrality  and  the  indifference  to  ethics  of 
^i«,  when  brought  into  contact  with  free-will,  Itecome  at  once 
tningfi'l’ua'd,  and  minister  matter  to  right  and  wrong.  .  .  It  is 
mch  considerations  as  these  which  explain  and  justify  the  inerad- 
icsble  belief  of  mankind  in  the  love  of  God.  Thi“re  are  more  terrible 
dilficnities  in  the  w.ay  than  any  doctrines  of  evolution  or  metaphys¬ 
ical  inconceivabilities.  The  more  a  man  realizes  the  agon  v  of  moral 
anlfising  *nd  the  power  of  evil,  the  more  difficulty  he  will  feel  in 
reconciling  it  with  the  goodness  of  the  God  who  permits  it.  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  a  difficulty  which  comes,  not 
fiomoar  ignorance,  but  our  knowledge.  There  is  so  much  pro- 
rijioa  for  innocent  joyousness  in  the  universe,  such  facilities  for 
cheap  happiness  in  its  beauty  and  in  human  feelings,  that  we  see 
everywhere  marks  of  benevolence ;  and  we  feel  tempted  to  have  re- 
conrse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  good  Being  limited  in  power.  This 
is  to  misread  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  :  it  doe.s  not  bear  the 
aspect  of  weak  benevolence ;  it  wears  the  sad  look  of  yearning, 
nnrequited  love.” 


A  MONTH  AT  THE  ACHENSEE. 

Ox  a  rainy  afternoon  towards  the  end  of  September, 
186 -,1  arrived  at  last,  after  a  long,  tedious  journey,  at 
Yenbach,  a  small  country  town  in  the  Tyrol,  and  the  near¬ 
est  railway  station  to  the  Aehensee,  whither  I  was  bound. 
Dripping  I  stood  in  the  dripping  station,  surrounded  by 
dripping  Tyrolese  men;  while  the  roads,  flootled  with  weeks 
ot' incessant  rain,  presented  as  forbidding  an  aspect  as  could 
well  be  conceived.  To  get  a  carriage  at  such  a  time  was  a 
matter  of  difficulty ;  and  when  one  came  at  last,  and  the 
driver  heard  that  I  desired  to  go  to  the  “  Scholastica,”  he 
at  first  sulkily  and  peremptorily  refused.  Still,  I  was  de¬ 
termined  not  to  beat  an  ignominious  retreat,  having  come 
so  far.  With  prayers  which  availed  little,  and  golden 
promises  which  availed  much,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  heavy  conveyance  under  way.  Painfully  we  jolted 
upwards  along  a  steep,  narrow  valley  jammed  in  like  a 
wedge  between  two  rugged  mountain-sides,  torn  a.sunder, 
as  it  seemed,  by  Nature  in  a  fit  of  passion,  and  henceforth 
bearing  forever  the  ineradicable  signs  of  their  violent  dis¬ 
ruption.  Thus  much  even  could  rather  be  guessed  at  than 
seen ;  for  a  thick  darkness,  not  of  dusk  or  night,  clung  round 
us,  and  enveloped  the  earth  like  a  grave-cloth.  The  only 
thing  that  throbbed  with  fierce  life  in  this  deathly  atmos- 
here  was  a  sheer  Alpine  torrent,  which  tore  up  the  gloom 
ke  a  flash  of  lightning ;  but  for  that  passionate  pulse  of 
precipitate  waters  I  think  my  heart  would  have  failed  me 
to  go  on.  Hours  on  hours  we  drove,  issuing  out  on  wide, 
level  pasture-lands,  thence  on  to  a  narrow  road,  beetled  over 
by  mountains  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  skirted  by  the 
waters  of  a  sullen  lake.  Twice  the  driver  halted  ;  and  each 
time  pointed  out,  with  evident  complacency,  a  small  shrine, 
sacred  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  erected  over  a  spot  whence 
a  vehicle  with  its  human  cargo  had  rolled  into  the  lake  be- 
neaffi.  It  w.as  late  when  at  last  we  stoppe  1  before  a  soli¬ 
tary  inn.  The  reception  was  most  ungracious.  A  buxom 
woman  of  about  fifty,  wliose  portly  figure  engrossed  the  en¬ 
tire  doorway,  insisted  that  she  had  shut  up  her  place  for  the 
season,  and  that  she  could  not  alter  her  arrangements  for 
the  sake  of  one  person.  She  eyed  me  all  the  while  suspi¬ 
ciously,  as  if  possibly  some  hidden  danger  for  her  were  lurk¬ 
ing  behind  my  inonensive  person.  While  this  debate  was 
going  on,  another  person  joined  us,  and  spoke  with  the  host¬ 
ess  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  which  I  coul.l  not  under¬ 
stand,  This  was  a  superb  woman,  strong  of  build,  as  moun¬ 
tain  maid  should  be,  and  of  surpassing  fairness.  Plaits  of 
an  arm’s  thickness  were  wound  and  coiled  round  her  broad 
bead;  and  the  coarse  black  jacket  she  had  huddled  on  just 
showed  glimpses  of  a  towering,  milk-white  bust :  this  was 
at  least  pleasant  to  look  upon  while  I  was  obliged  to  stand 
there  shivering  in  the  cold.  In  the  end  I  was  admitted, 
but  not  with  a  gool  grace.  However,  the’  exceeding  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  room  I  was  u.shered  into,  the  white,  sanded  floor, 
the  high-piled  bed,  and  the  bracing  smell  of  herbs  pervad- 
the  air,  made  up  for  any  lack  in  that  direction ;  and 
nner  some  hastily-swallowed  supper,  I  crept  into  bed,  and 
soon  was  sound  asleep. 

I  woke  early,  and,  dressing  hastily,  walked  out  to  ascer¬ 


tain  what  manner  of  place  it  re.nlly  was  in  which  I  found 
myself.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  tliat  morning. 
It  had  rained  continuously,  as  I  stated,  for  weeks  past,  and 
there  had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  the  mountains. 
Now,  as  I  looked  around,  I  could  realize  the  biblical  expres¬ 
sion,  “  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void,”  so  form¬ 
less  and  shapeless  was  the  vapor  blotting  out  heaven  and 
earth.  Suddenly  this  wan  void  thrilled  as  with  an  electric 
shock :  a  curtain  seemed  to  be  rent  asunder  on  high ;  moun¬ 
tain-peaks  on  mountain-peaks  innumerable  sprang  into  light, 
and  crowded  and  pressed  with  white  bare  tops  against  the 
pink  breasts  of  the  morning.  Then  the  glow  of  their  joy 
was  something  awful  to  behold.  They  shone  out  over  mist- 
drenched  wood  and  valley  like  a  band  of  colossal  cherubim, 
who,  reaching  upwards  into  the  intolerable  effluence  of  Deity, 
stretch  out,  and  hand  down  to  the  shadowy  haunts  of  man  a 
muffled  and  mitigated  flame. 

The  forests  thrill  to  tlie  burning  touch :  a  thick  white 
smoke,  as  of  incense,  steams  up  from  their  sombre  depths, 
curls  and  eddies  above  their  green,  broad  masses,  then,  soai^ 
ing  aloft,  quivers  like  thrice-sifted  silver  on  the  highest  sum¬ 
mit,  whence  it  is  sucked  up  like  a  prayer  into  the  heart  of 
heaven.  By  this  time  the  lake  had  become  pure  as  crystal, 
and  a  tittering  brook  danced  out  of  its  arms  into  a  green, 
curving  valley  beyond.  All  was  light,  life,  sunshine,  —  in¬ 
finite  joy.  Man,  too,  began  to  bestir  himself.  You  heard 
the  cadenced  fall  of  the  flail  from  neighboring  farms.  Shep¬ 
herds  leisurely  led  forth  their  flocks ;  and  the  tinkle  of  their 
tiny  bells  sounded  silverly  in  the  morning  hush.  Two  girls, 
with  heavy  pitchers  poised  on  their  heads,  stepped  out  lust¬ 
ily  ;  and  their  innocent  laughter  chimed  in  well  with  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep.  I  was  drunk  with  delight  at  seeing 
the  landscape  thus  suddenly  unveiling  its  matchless  beauty  ; 
and,  not  feeling  half  as  much  life  in  me  as  that  madcap  of 
a  rivulet  that  was  rushing  away  in  such  haste,  I  somehow 
forgot  that  we  did  not  speak  the  same  language,  and  expios- 
tulated  with  it  on  the  folly  of  its  overhaste  to  get  away, 
when,  lo  I  to  my  no  small  confusion,  I  suddenly  found  that 
Marie,  the  blonde,  beautiful  woman  I  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  last  night,  stood  beside  me.  A  suppressed  sneer  curved 
her  lips  :  she  evidently  thought  I  had  a  bee  in  my  bonnet, 
and  that  not  a  small,  ordinary  bee,  but  one  of  your  big 
drumming  fellows,  about  which  there  is  no  mistake.  I  now 
remarked  that  she  had  chill  blue  ^es.  “  Ah  1  what  a  para¬ 
dise  you  live  in,”  I  exclaimed.  “  Surely  one  must  be  happy 
living  in  so  beautiful  a  spot.”  —  “  Beautiful  1  ”  she  answered. 
“  ’Tis  ugly,  ugly :  nothing  but  woods,  and  water,  and  moun¬ 
tains.  But  I  came  to  see  if  tbe  lady  would  breakfast  out  on 
the  terrace.” — “  By  all  means,”  1  cried,  delighted  not  to  have 
to  tear  myself  away.  And  I  sat  under  a  wooden  porch  all 
crimsoned  over  with  the  leaf  of  a  kind  of  wild  vine,  the  rich 
ruby  of  which  was  set  ofi"  by  the  profound  blue  of  tbe  lake 
beneath.  There  I  leisurely  partook  of  my  coffee  and  milk- 
roll,  till  at  last  the  water  became  so  intolerably  bright  that 
I  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pine-woods. 

Well,  as  it  turned  out,  I  proved  to  be  the  swallow  of  an 
Indian  summer.  The  sun  and  moon  alternately  ruled  a 
stark  blue  sky,  with  never  a  speck  to  mar  its  absolute  purity. 
I  secretly  in  my  heart  yearned  again  for  storm.  But,  mean¬ 
while,  guests  swarmed  like  bees  in  and  out  of  the  “  Scho¬ 
lastica.”  Amongst  them  was  an  old  man,  upwards  of  sixty, 
with  whom  I  became  close  friends.  He  was  chaplain  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  Sebastian  by  name.  A  man  such  as,  in 
London,  you  would  pronounce  an  impossibility ;  probably 
as  pure  a  type  of  the  mediaeval  monk  as  in  some  respects  it 
would  be  possible  to  meet  with  in  the  present  day.  In  one 
respect,  he  gave  me  the  impression  of  an  aged  boy ;  that 
is,  he  seemed  to  have  passed  by  the  stormy  and  passionate 
years  of  manhood  in  an  utter  unconsciousness.  lie  was  the 
son  of  a  poor  peasant,  educated  for  the  church,  and  had 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  performing  religions 
service  for  a  few  cow-tending  men  and  women  in  the  most 
remote  of  remote  hamlets.  This  he  told  me  took  him 
barely  a  few  hours  of  the  day :  after  that  his  real  life  began. 
With  Descartes,  Spinoza,  or  Kant,  in  his  pocket,  he  plunged 
into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woods,  ascended  the  least 
accessible  ot  mountains,  and  ever  strove  to  penetrate  into 


the  mysteries  of  thought  and  being.  Through  long  years, 
■hut  out  from  all  other  eomiimnicaticn  with  life,  he  existed 
thus.  Administering  a  religious  service  to  a  few  peasants 
on  the  one  hand,  —  a  service  of  which  he  became  more  and 
more  convinced  that  it  tended  to  dull  thought,  as  far  as 
thought  might  exist  in  such  communities  :  on  the  other 
hand,  striving  with  his  whole  soul  after  the  attainment  of 
intellectual  insight.  At  last,  however,  the  duality  of  this 
life  became  intolerable  to  him.  To  thicken  human  ignor 
ance,  if  only  by  a  hair’s  breadth,  appeared  to  him  criminal : 
at  the  same  time,  to  secede  from  the  church  at  his  time  of 
life,  when  there  was  nothing  else  he  could  turn  to,  would 
have  been  sheer  ruin.  At  last  he  saw  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma :  he  determined  to  become  chaplain  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.  His  pre:!ching  there,  he  assured  me,  could  do  no 
harm  :  besides  that,  it  would  afiord  him  a  capital  opportu¬ 
nity  for  studying  human  nature.  He  was  thoroughly  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  success  of  his  plan,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
■tand,  in  confidence,  that  he  thought  his  present  abode  the 
fittest  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  His  con¬ 
science  and  he.  therefore,  dwelt  at  peace  together.  So 
much  for  this  Tyrolese  specimen  of  thinking  humanity. 
What  was  often  startling  to  one  Englisb-n’irtured,  was  to 
see  a  man,  who  discoursed  on  the  loftiest  subjects  of  human 
■peculation,  help  himself  the  while  to  stewed  prunes  out  of 
the  general  dish  with  his  fingers. 

Ouce,  on  a  marvellous  moonlight  night,  I  was  sitting  on  a 
bench  outside  the  house  with  the  chaplain  :  we  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  different  degress  of  madness.  Going  over  that 
heart-rending  list  of  poets  who  had  drifted  into  the  shadow- 
haunted  land,  our  talk  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  a  deep,  rich,  mellow  voice  literally  poured,  like  a 
stream  of  incense,  along  the  air.  There  was  instantly  a 
deep  hush  of  all  the  people  who  had  been  buzzing  aliout. 
It  was  one  of  those  old,  popular  airs  that  have  the  savor  of 
tears  in  their  plaintive  minors :  — 

“  Thou  dost  boat  and  bniise  my  breast 
With  the  sighs  of  thy  unrest ; 

Thou  dost  break  and  blight  ray  sleep 
With  the  tears  that  thou  dost  weep. 

Tei’.rs !  oh,  tears  raay  not  renew 
Love’s  young  May  with  briny  dew. 

Sighs  I  oh !  sighs,  with  wail  and  pain, 

Bring  no  kiss  to  life  again.' 

Weeper,  wilt  thou  weep  in  vain 

Salt  tear  rain  t 

All  in  vain  — in  rain  1 

“  From  the  raoiintain  runs  the  river. 

Leaps  in  laughU^r  to  the  plain. 

Toward  the  mountain  rolling,  never 
Flow  blithe  wati'rs  bark  again. 

No :  not  over,  ever,  ever. 

Turns  the  wandering  wave  again. 

Weeper,  wilt  thou  weep  in  vain 

Salt  tear  rain  f- 

All  in  vain  —  in  vain  I 

The  last  notes  had  scarcely  died  away  when  I  was  star¬ 
tled  by  a  deep  si^h  breathed  close  behind  me.  Turning 
round  abruptly,  I  saw  two  glowing  eyes  distended,  as  it 
were,  tlirough  tears ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  the  chap- 
I'lin’s  hand  was  seized,  warmly  wrung ;  while  he  exclaimed 
in  evident  delight,  “  What,  Hugo  I  is  it  you  come  back  from 
the  war?  Safe  and  sound,  I  see.  Doctor,”  he  added  eager¬ 
ly.  “  Have  YOU  been  successful  in  your  ” -  Before  he 

had  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  the  young  man,  in  tremu¬ 
lous  excitement,  strangely  contrasting  with  the  inherent 
gentleness  expressed  in  his  features,  whispered  eagerly, 
“  See  1  they  gave  me  this.”  (Here  he  pulled  out  a  small 
cross  of  honor,  which,  he  explained,  had  been  given  him 
in  token  of  his  indefatigable  laliors  as  army  surgeon.)  “  Do 
you  think  Marie  will  care  for  it  ?  I  may  now  get  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  Vienna :  1  may  now  be  able  to  make  an  in  come.  Do 
you  think  Marie  will  believe  it?  ”  (Here  he  started,  as  Ma¬ 
rie’s  voice,  for  she  had  been  the  singer,  still  sounded  from 
afar.)  ”  I  was  calm  when  the  bullets  were  whizzing  around 
me.  O  my  God  I  1  was  calm  amid  the  dying  and  the  dead ; 


and  now  —  oh  I  how  this  air  sufibcates  me  I  ”  A  gleam  of 
golden  hair  on  the  moonlit  path,  and  he  was  gone. 

I  questioned  the  chaplain  with  eager  curiosity  as  to  thii 
strange  apparition.  He  said  to-morrow  we  would  walk 
along  the  banks  of  the  Aach  to  the  further  end  of  the  val. 
ley,  and  he  would  tell  me  all  he  knew,  but  not  to-ninht' 
it  was  his  titne  for  going  to  bed  ;  and  nothing  could  niaka 
him  break  through  his  habits.  So  I  was  fain  to  be  txiii. 
tent. 

The  next  day  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  that  we  two 
got  started  on  our  little  tour;  and  so  much  was  thire  to 
see,  and  so  beautiful  and  captivating  was  Nature,  that  we 
did  not  at  first  talk  at  all.  I  had  never  been  so  far  down 
the  valley,  whose  undulating  meadows,  spread  out  on  both 
sides  of  the  shimmering  stream,  were  smooth  and  ib  licatelT 
moulded  as  though  they  were  earth-breasts,  girdled  about 
by  a  zone  of  blue-green  woodland.  The  broad  afternoon 
light,  mellowed  by  furtively  growing  shadows,  gave  to  all 
things  a  profound  sense  of  satisfied  peace.  At  last,  whin 
he  had  reached  a  spot  where  the  stream  dashed  itself  head¬ 
long  down  a  steep  declivity,  its  delicious,  pale-green  flood 
shattering  down  in  silver,  the  chaplain  pointed  out  to  m« 
two  wooden  huts,  with  an  air  of  twins  about  them,  on  thn 
fringe  of  the  far-stretching  wood.  “  In  one  of  these  hutj 
Marie  was  born,”  he  said  :  “  in  the  other,  Iluiro  the  doc¬ 
tor.  Tliey  are  both  poor  foresters’  children,  looked  down 
upon  in  these  parts  by  the  rich  peasants  who  possess  their 
herds  and  flocks,  and  acres  of  land.  Tliese  two  huts  an 
a  good  deal  apart  from  the  cluster  of  homesteads  higher 
up,  you  see.  So  were  these  children.  They  played  about 
together  on  these  meadows ;  they  went  forth  in  the  bitter 
winter  mornings  together  to  gather  in  the  dry  sticks  in 
that  forest ;  they  went  forth  in  the  early  spring  together 
to  help  tend  the  flocks  of  their  richer  neighbors ;  and  ever 
Hugo  took  all  the  burden  of  the  work  cn  his  shoulders, 
and  left  his  little  playmate  to  run  about,  and  amuse  herself 
as  she  listed.  When  they  ceased  to  be  playmates,  they 
became  lovers,  hlarie,  when  a  blue-eyed  lassie  of  sixteen, 
returned  Hugo’s  passion ;  but,  ambitious  even  then,  she 
spurred  him  on  to  go  to  the  city,  and  study,  and  liecome  a 
doctor.  For  a  doctor’s  wife  she  would  lie  ;  but  not  a  peas¬ 
ant’s,  or  a  forester’s.  Her  slightest  wish  was  a  law  to  this 
love-enthusiast.  A  love  whose  roots  struck  into  the  earliest 
of  memories  branched  out,  as  it  were,  into  his  all  of  futu¬ 
rity.  He  went  forth  to  study,  though  the  parting  w,i8 1 
heartrending  one.  He  studied  har^,  —  starved  himself 
almost,  in  order  to  study ;  but  with  an  iron  industry,  and 
fair  talents,  what  could  a  poor,  unknown  young  man  with¬ 
out  connections,  or  even  the  least  talent  for  making  them, 
hope  to  do  in  a  city  like  Vienna  ?  At  any  rate,  it  would 
take  years.  Meanwhile,  Marie  had  become  the  famous 
beauty  of  the  country  round.  Songs  were  made  on  her 
hair.  Austrian  and  Bavarian  students  chanted  the  lake- 
blue  eyes  of  Marie  the  Blonde.  When  the  doctor  came 
back,  once  a  year,  to  report  of  his  progress  in  the  town,  he 
found  her  always  surrounded  by  voluble  admirers.  Still, 
she  never  let  him  give  up  hope  entirely.  No :  that  was  not 
in  her  plan. 

She  Knew  well  that  none  of  these  men  loved  her  as  this 
man  of  pure,  intense  heart  did.  It  was  not  wise  to  let 
such  love  go,  if  by  any  management  she  might  keep  it 
So  she  fed  him  witn  hojies  of  the  future.  When  this  next 
step  had  been  taken,  then  she  might,  perchance,  bethink 
herself  to  marry ;  but  they  could  both  wait :  they  were 
young.  Hugo  went  back,  and  toiled  wearily  for  another 
twelve  months  to  come,  and,  returning,  received  the  same 
answer.  Years  had  passed  thus.  Wlien  the  war  had 
broken  out,  and  there  was  a  real  opening  for  a  young  man 
like  him  to  work  and  distinction,  Hugo  had  eagerly  gone 
forward,  cheered  on  by  Marie,  who  said  that  now,  if  he 
succeeded  in  winning  some  sort  of  notice  which  should 
open  out  a  career  in  the  future,  she  would  no  longer  tarry 
with  her  consent.  He  had  gone  forth  full  of  eager,  new 
hope,  when  hope  had  been  half  burned  out.  He  had 
borne  himself  bravely,  and  been  well  spoken  of  by  those 
of  his  company  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  some  influ¬ 
ence.  The  chaplain  said  he  believed  that  things  must  no* 
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tome  to  some  sort  of  final  settlement ;  “  but,”  he  continue  1, 
jnd  here  he  stopped  bt'fore  a  large,  comfortable  Tyrolese 
furmstead,  which  we  had  reached  on  our  homeward  way, — 

u  Look  well  at  this  house,  my  dear  young  friend.” 

I  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this  nueer  conclusion,  and 
itjreil  at  him  first,  and  at  the  hou^c  afterwards. 

*  Tell  me  what  you  see,”  he  said. 

«  iVTiat  I  see,”  rejoined  I,  laughinw  “  Why,  I  see  a  most 
mbstantial  place,  half  inn,  half  farm-house,  and  overhxjking 
the  sheep-dotted  fields  anti  the  stream  with  a  proud  look  of 
ownership.  I  see  a  gorgeously  painted  front,  with  the  sun 
itself  painted  in  the  middle  as  yellow  as  yellow  gold.  I  see 
t  text  of  Scripture  in  huge  gilt  letters  blazoned  on  the 
wall  perhajis  to  make  up  for  w  int  of  religion  within.  I  sie 
deeply-protruding,  age-browned  lintels,  where  the  swallows’ 
nests  show  that  swallows  love  to  build  in  spring.  I  see  three 
quaintly-carved  balconies  of  solid  wood,  one  for  each  story, 
runnin<'  ri"ht  round  the  house,  and  each  of  them  more  or 
less  full  of  innumerable  wooden  utensils  for  work  of  all 
hinds,  and  food  for  winter  drying  in  the  autumnal  sunshine. 
1  see,  heaped  against  one  side  of  the  house,  piles  on  piles  of 
big  logs  of  wood,  symmetrically  arranged,  for  future  blazing 
£iw  when  the  hard  winter-tide  shall  set  in.  I  see,  farther 
on,  many  stables,  reaily  to  receive  the  sleek  kine  when  they 
shiill  come  down  from  the  Alps,  where  they  are  now  crop¬ 
ping  their  l.itest  meals.  Ah  1  I  see,  —  have  I  not  told  you 
mugh  Chaplain  ?  ^Vhy  do  you  listen,  lost  in  so  very  dark- 
brown  a  study  ?  ” 

“  And  you  see  turning  the  angle  of  the  house  yonder  ?  ” 

“That,  I  suppose,  is  the  proprietor  of  house,  herds,  mead¬ 
ows;  fjrno  one  else,  I  suppose,  would  dare  scold  apoorold 
woman,  who  seems  to  have  done  something  amiss  in  the  way 
of  rooting  out  turnips,  in  so  very  lordly  and  terrible  a  man¬ 
ner.  My  Go<l  1  what  a  frown  1  It  might  make  one’s  blood 
run  cold,  even  when  sitting  beside  one  of  the  man’s  big¬ 
gest  fires,  lit  by  his  biggest  fagots.  Yes,  now  he  comes 
nearer,  I  see  he  has  a  heavy  golil  chain  conspicuous  against 
bit  waistcoat  pocket.  Come,  let  us  move  away  :  that  ol<l 
man’s  “  God  greet  you  ”  *  smacks  not  of  heaven.  But  now 
goon :  you  broke  oft’  in  the  udddle,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
splendor  of  the  house.  Go  on.” 

“It  will  go  on,  spite  of  me,”  murmured  the  chaplain  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth;  and  nothing  more  could  be  got  out  of  him 
just  then. 

The  sun  was  now  setting ;  and  deep,  cool  shadows  were 
thrown  by  the  woods  far  across  the  sunny  green.  Tlie  air 
was  of  crystal  purity ;  and  innupocrable  gossamers  floated 
like  fairy  webs  in  shining  silence  ;  azure  butterflies  fluttered 
up  and  down  ;  water  wagtails  flirted  with  the  foam-spark¬ 
ling  brook  ;  a  heavy  smell  ot  hay  from  the  last  mown  fields 
made  the  air  sleepy. 

H:u’k  to  that  silver  sound  I  A  rough,  gray-headed  shep¬ 
herd  right  before  us  goes  down  on  his  knees.  Ills  dog 
seemed  used  to  it,  and  awaits  quietly  bis  master’s  devotions, 
casting  a  wary  eye  on  the  sheep  the  while.  For  this  is  the 
Angelas,  the  greeting  of  the  angels.  From  yonder  tiny 
chapel,  whose  pure  white  spire  points  like  a  finger  to  heaven, 
the  tender,  mellow  chimes  ring  out,  and  h.armonizc  exqui¬ 
sitely  with  the  deep,  soft  tones  of  color  that  lie  like  rose- 
bloom  over  the  whole  western  sky.  Prayer  at  sunset :  it  is 
a  holy  custom.  M.iybe  that,  for  the  peasant,  with  his  look 
bent  always  down  to  earth  and  earthly  things,  there  is 
borne  in  at  that  moment  the  faint  breath  of  an  unspeakable 
e^tion  linking  his  existence  to  higher  existences,  even  as 
his  rough  head  is  illumined  by  the  sweet  glory  of  the  west¬ 
ern  sun.  True,  alas  1  it  may  but  too  often  turn  into  mere 
ossified  formalism  ;  but  the  path  is  cleared,  as  it  were,  for 
fhou^ts  to  be  lifted  up.  The  shepherd  rose  from  his  knees ; 
the  Aaplain  put  on  his  hat ;  two  children,  that  had  been 
hnshed,  and  remained  unperceived,  chased  each  other,  flaxen 
he^e<h  along  the  long  slope  of  shadow.  We  still  walked 
on  in  silence,  not  daring  to  disturb  the  holy  calm  that  fell 
with  the  falling  darkness  and  the  rising  moon.  Just  then 
we  heard  an  eager  voice  pleading  with  intensity  of  over- 
OMtering  passion.  A  moon-washed  head  shone  out  planet- 
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like  against  a  dark  background  of  underwood.  You  dimly 
descried  two  forms.  “  Hugo  pleading  his  cause  for  the 
last  time,”  said  the  chaplain.  “  Now  or  never ;  and  ha 
thinks  it  is  now."  We  heard  the  rich  tones  of  Marie  sooth¬ 
ing,  persuasive  evidently  :  then  the  two  separated,  the  doc¬ 
tor  [iressing  her  wildly  to  him,  then  precipitately  tlashing 
into  the  dewy  underwo.Ml ;  while  Marie  calmly  took  the  path 
along  which  we  had  just  come.  Her  figure  showed  grandly 
outlined  in  the  moonlight.  A  bat  unquietly  glanced  and 
vanishetl  and  glanced  again  above  her  coroneted  head. 
Her  shadow  fell  strangely  long  from  east  to  west  of  tha 
valley.  The  chaplain  did  not  speak  again,  but  bade  me  a 
brief  good-night  when  we  reached  our  inn. 

Some  glorious  weeks  ebipsed.  during  which  I  went  ram¬ 
bling  about  the  country,  seeing  little  of  Marie,  nothing  of 
Hugo.  Indeed,  the  latter,  I  l^lieve,  had  been  sent  to  Inn- 
spruck,  on  some  law-errand,  by  Marie.  One  day  I  was 
struck  by  the  thoroughly  unusual  bustle  of  the  place,  and 
the  Sunday-look  of  the  maids  and  men  loitering  about  tha 
inn,  which  roused  my  curiosity,  and  made  me  ask  whether 
there  was  a  “  Kermess.”  “  So,”  drawled  out  a  thickset, 
usually  slatternly  girl,  but  now  shining  with  soap  and  clean 
linen  :  “  no.  Don’t  you  know  Marie  is  going  to  be  married 
to-day.” 

“  Married  to-day  1”  I  exclaimed.  “  Wiy,  I  am  indeeil  glad  to 
"hear  this ;  for  poor  Hugo,  I  am  sure,  has  waited  long  enough.” 

“  Hugo  1  ”  ruilely  tittered  the  girl.  “  She  is  a  wise  one,  sha 
is :  she  marry  Hugo  1  ”  the  notion  seemed  altogether  too 
much  for  her ;  and  she  scratched  her  ear,  and  bumped  ofli 
e^idently  thinking  me  not  worth  the  pains  of  a  further 
waste  of  words. 

Just  then,  while  I  was  still  fairly  bewildered,  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  pc'ople  was  gradu.illy  forming  itself  outside  tlie  inn. 
Many  of  the  peasants  seemed  to  have  come  from  adjoining 
villages  and  far  mountain  sides.  Some  looked  wayworn 
and  dusty.  Cans  of  wine  were  handed  round  in  profusion, 
and  qtianed  at  one  draught  by  the  hale,  stalwart-looking 
men.  Some  of  the  girls  were  remarkably  fresh  and  spriicn 
in  their  best  gowns.  At  last  Marie  apjKsared,  looking  glo¬ 
rious.  She  had  on  a  gown  of  the  finest  dark-blue  stuft^ 
falling  in  stiff  folds  from  her  hips  to  her  ankles.  Over  her 
IxHlice,  laced  with  silver  in  front,  she  wore  a  milk-colored 
kerchief,  folded  across  her  bosom,  yet  leaving  the  full  neck 
bare,  where  five  thick  silver  chains  were  coded  one  above 
another.  Her  hair,  however,  was  covereil  by  a  peaky  hat, 
on  this  occasion  crowned  with  flowers.  Impatient  to  learn 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  I  hurried  off  in  search  of  the  chap¬ 
lain,  whom  I  found  at  last  in  a  meadow  behind  the  house. 
“  Why,  Chaplain,”  I  cried,  “  how  is  this  ?  Here  is  Marin 
going  to  be  married,  I  hear.  ^Vhere  is  Hugo  ?  ” 

“  Oh  I  ”  he  said  impatiently,  “  she  has  taken  good  cars 
that  he  should  be  safe  out  of  the  way  while  she  marries  ths 
big  bouse  I  bade  you  look  at  tlie  other  day,  of  course.” 

“  That  such  a  fine  form  should  have  such  a  pin’s  head  of 
a  heart  1  ”  I  sighed ;  “  but  surely  this  is  too  disgraceful,  ihat 
she  should  have  kept  this  man  on  all  these  years  to  cheat 
him  thus  in  the  end.’’ 

“  I  hope  he  may  never  come  back  to  find  out,”  said  th» 
chaplain,  shaking  his  head.  “  You  see,  he  has  built  his 
whole  life’s  hope  on  her ;  and  now  it  breaks  down  —  I  fear 
for  bim,  1  fear  for  him.” 

“  Still,  Chaplain,”  I  said,  “  let  us  go  and  see  how  this 
pitiable  sale  goes  off :  let  us  hear  the  person  kncck;3d  down 
to  the  highest  bidder.” 

He  came  at  last ;  and  we  two  marcbed  slowly  behind  tha 
long  procession,  thinking  our  own  thoughts.  TTie  sky  was 
still  cloudlessly  serene.  When  we  had  gone  half  way,  we 
saw  a  bareheaded  gypsy  woman,  carrying  a  baby  on  her 
back,  come  striding  along.  She  was  ragged  and  dirty,  nor 
especially  good-looking :  still  I  was  struck  by  some  sunny 
heartiness  of  expression  that  played  aliout  her  broad  mouth, 
and  a  great  free  light  in  her  bright  black  eye.  Holding  on 
to  her  skirt  toddled  a  boy  of  about  two,  a  dusky  child, 
gloriously  beautiful  and  strong.  Somewhat  in  the  rear  cama 
a  man  carrying  a  musical  instrument,  and  a  boy  ditta 
They  begged  most  gootl-bumoredly,  and,  as  it  were,  for  fun ; 
and  I  gave  the  dittle  boy  some  of  the  scrimpy  silver  far- 
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thin<;8  they  deal  with  in  those  parts.  “  I  wonder,  Chap¬ 
lain,”  I  said,  “  whether  these,  now,  are  really  children  of 
nature,  or  whether  it  is  only  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  as  it 
would  be  did  one  suppose  the  men  and  women  who  inhabit 
this  valley  to  be  such  ?  ” 

We  soon  reached  the  white  chapel  on  the  hill,  whence 
the  marriage-bells  were  pealing  out  gladdening  chimes  over 
the  sunny  land.  The  bridesroom,  at  the  head  of  his  pro¬ 
cession  of  friends,  arrived  there  at  the  same  time  as  the 
bride  with  her  cortege.  The  ceremony  began,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  peacefully  to  the  moment  when  the  “  Yes  ”  of  the 
bride  was  listened  to  by  the  little  congresation.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  scene  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The  smell  of  field- 
flowers  with  which  the  place  was  redolent  from  the  great 
bumpkin-like  posies  worn  on  this  occasion  by  men  and 
maids ;  the  drowsy  hum  of  a  bee,  that  went  circling  round 
and  round,  accompanying  the  priest’s  voice  with  a  monoto¬ 
nous  undertone ;  the  broad,  ladder-like  sunbeam,  slanting 
rinht  across  the  chapel,  and  through  the  very  place  where 
Marie  knelt  uttering  her  “  Yes,” — a  “  Yes  ”  instantaneously 
accompanied  by  a  shrill,  strident,  and  horrible  laugh.  In 
that  lau^h  there  was  heart-wreck.  It  was  as  if  you  saw  a 
human  soul  cloven  in  twain,  and  toppling,  sheer  and  sud¬ 
den,  into  the  dull,  black  gulf  of  despair.  Ugb  1  It  makes 
you  feel  cold  at  mid-day ;  and  methought  that  all  the  little 
carved  demons  on  the  chancel  grinnetl  twice  as  broadly  as 
before.  A  commotion  went  throuch  the  place.  There  was 
a  scuffle  iit  the  door;  and  I  saw  a  figure  dashing  wildly  past 
it,  and  across  the  sunlit  fields  beyond.  The  chaplain 
started  up ;  and,  befort*  I  had  time  to  ask  him  a  question,  had 
also  disappe.art'd.  Even  the  stolid  peasants’  faces,  all  turned 
in  one  direction,  expressed  some  slight  shade  of  surprise. 
Marie,  who  had  now  risen,  and  stood  beside  her  bride¬ 
groom,  looked  hardly  a  shade  .paler  than  usual,  and  was 
smiling  into  his  face.  People  began  to  move  away.  I  sat  still 
a  moment,  unable  to  go  amongst  that  gay  crowd  :  then  I  tried 
to  trace  the  chaplain,  but  could  nothearany  thing  of  him  all 
that  day ;  nor  did  he  make  his  app‘arance  in  the  evening. 

Next  morning  I  eagerly  incmired ;  but  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  him.  The  weather  broke  up  that  day,  the  wind 
changing  from  south  to  north ;  and  we  suddenly  were  in 
mid-winter.  Mass  on  mass  of  inky  cloud  seemed  brewed, 
and  boiling  up,  from  some  caldron  sunk  in  amongst  the 
shaggy  mountains;  and  they  gradually  strangled  and 
stamped  out  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  azure  sky.  The 
air  of  the  forest  was  rotted,  and  rank  with  livi(I  fumes. 
'The  stri'am,  like  some  deadly  arrow,  hissed  across  the 
valley,  hurling  destruction  at  all  it  met  with  on  its  passage. 
The  8uminer-<ruest8,  like  a  flight  of  birds,  were  suddenly 
scattered  to  all  the  winds.  'The  place  was  utterly  deserted 
and  lonely,  I  alone  remaining  behind.  Another  day  passed ; 
and  I  heanl  nothing  of  the  chaplain.  At  last,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  thin!  day,  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  large,  hot, 

asants’  room  (Bauern-Stube),  where  the  maids  had  now 

gan  their  winti-r’s  spinning,  and  the  men  were  carving 
out  wooden  utensils,  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer 
door.  I  sprang  up,  and  followed  one  of  the  men  into  the 
passage.  As  the  door  was  opened,  a  keen-edged  wind 
drove  handfuls  of  snow  into  the  passage.  Two  men  stood 
there,  bearing  a  stn-tcher;  and  the  cliaplain  was  beside 
them.  They  were  all  white,  as  if  covered  with  shrouds, 
and  silently  moved  into  the  large,  warm  room,  where  men 
and  women  gathered  round,  gaping  and  staring.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  men  deposited  their  load,  than  the  form 
strapped  down  to  the  stretcher  began  violently  to  agitate 
itself,  and  screamed  till  the  house  rang  again. 

“  The  Devil  I  the  Devil  1  He  stands  on  the  IVhite  Moun¬ 
tain  1  He  has  got  me  by  the  throat  1  His  h.airs  are  ropes, 
flames,  chains  I  They  eat  me  up  I  Helpl  Helpl  Ah  I 
little  Marie,  are  your  hands  cold  ?  Are  you  hungry  ?  and 
we  have  wandered  a  long  way  from  home  1  There  are 
few  sticks  here  to  make  bundles  of ;  and  the  birds  have 
eaten  up  all  the  berries.  Give  here  your  little  hands : 
mine  are  hot  1  Fire  I  fire  1  the  wood  is  on  fire  1  It  will 
bum  her  1  Marie  1  Marie  I  Marie  is  dead  1  ”  I  rushed 
out  of  the  room.  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  tried  to  stop  my  ears. 

The  voice  rose  and  fell  from  agony  to  agony,  till  it  died 


away  in  a  wail  that  resumed  the  anguish  of  all  broken 
hearts  since  the  world  began. 

The  chaplain  sought  me  out :  he  looked  deeply  adected 
and  worn.  “  He  is  fast  asleep,  at  last,”  he  whispered 
“  'Thank  God  for  that  1  Would  he  might  never  wake  1 " 

I  looked  a  question :  I  could  not  speak  just  then.  Hj 
said  slowly  after  a  while,  — 

“  He  must  have  come  back  unexpectedly,  full  of  hope  • 
for  he  still  believed,  or  clung  to  the  belief,  that  Marie  loved 
him.  He  must  have  seen  a  wedding  going  on,  and  walked 
in,  and  seen  —  seen  his  whole  life’s  love  go  down  at  one 
blow,  fell,  crushing,  implacable.”  He  stopped  a  moment,  and 
then  resumed :  “  I  have  known  Hugo  from  a  child.  He  wag 
almost  as  dear  to  me  as  a  son.  He  had  a  heart  of  gold. 
Gold !  no,  let  me  not  eomp.ire  that  heart,  full  of  all  8elf-dev(> 
tion,  to  the  miserable  metal  for  which  that  woman  has 
sacrificed  it.  What  a  fool  she  must  be  after  all,  —  the  clod 
of  white  flesh  who  can  pass  by  the  pricelessness  of  such 
love  for  the  wooden  walls  of  a  big  house  I  Ah  I  she  has 
been  very  sly  about  it :  though  I  susf»ected,  I  could  never 
ascertain.  She  has  stolen  years  of  love  from  that  man 
when  an  honest  word  long  ago  might  have  been  like  whole¬ 
some  medicine,  painful  for  the  time,  but  blessed  in  its  effect. 
She  is  a  poisoner  in  the  eyes  of — ah!  in  whose  eyes?” 
He  broke  off,  and  sighed.  “  'There  is  no  court  of  justice 
where  to  arraign  such  criminals.  Steal  my  money,  and  1 
can  have  the  law  down  upon  you,  and  make  you  pav  dearly 
for  it :  cheat  me  of  love,  of  trust,  of  peace,  of  hope  on 
earth  below  and  of  heaven  hereafter,  and  what  redress  is 
there  ?  None,  none,  none  1  ” 

“  Will  he  recover  from  this  illness,  do  you  think  ?  ”  I  said. 

“Illness,”  he  replied,  fixing  me.  “His  botly  was  too 
voung  and  sound  for  illness.  There  is  no  illness  there :  he 
IS  a  maniac,  —  incurable.  I  know  the  signs  well.  The 
world  has  become  a  shrieking  disconl ;  and  no  skill  of 
science  will  ever  make  that  brain  to  harmonize  again  till 
the  greater  hand  of  death  dissolve  it.  'That,  alas !  may  be 
ears  hence.  I  would  give  him  a  dull  narcotic  to  drowse 
im  into  unawakeping  sleep  if  I  dared  follow  the  pity  of 
my  nature.  How  do  you  think  I  found  him  V  He  must 
have  run  on  with  inconceivable  swiftness  for  an  incredible 
time ;  for,  although  I  followed  close  upon  his  heels  at  first, 
he  soon  vanished  out  of  sight ;  and  I  did  not  find  him  till 
late  last  night.  I  went  slower  on  horseback  than  he  bad 
gone  on  foot.  I  crossed  the  woods  an<l  the  mountain  range. 
You  don’t  know  the  great,  deep  woods  on  the  other  side, 
where  they  fell  the  firs,  and  float  them  down  to  the  sea.  'There 
was,  perhaps,  a  dim  longing  to  crouch  down  in  their  gloomy 
depths,  and  never  again  emerge  into  daylight.  Who  can 
tell  what  passes  at  such  moments  through  a  soul  ?  Well, 
as  the  nignt  was  drawing  on,  I  saw  a  red  flicker  through 
the  thick  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  soon  came  ujM)n  a  small 
gypsy  encampment.  A  kettle  was  boiling  over  on  the  fire: 
a  baby  screaming  and  kicking  on  the  grounil  unheeded;  for 
they  seemed  all  to  have  been  drawn  to  one  spot  by  some 
unusual  event.  As  I  came  up  to  them,  I  saw  they  had 
gathered  round  a  prostrate,  bleeding  form.  I  rv'cognized 
Hugo  at  once  :  his  clothes  were  all  in  rags  and  tatters ;  his 
hair  drenched  with  blood  ;  his  eyes  wide  open,  but  vacant 
A  gypsy  woman  was  bathing  his  temples  with  cold  spring 
water,  and  a  little  boy,  with  a  big  hunk  of  brown  bread 
grasped  tight  in  one  fist,  trying  to  force  some  crumbs 
through  his  shut  teeth.  He  <lid  not  know  me;  he  will 
never  know  me  again.  Hark  1  he  is  awake.  I  must  go  at 
once.  Gcxxl-by :  this  is  a  sad  w,ay  of  parting ;  but  I  must  re¬ 
move  him  early  to-morrow  morning  bv  where  all  possible 
care  c.an  be  t  iken  of  him,  and  one  friend,  at  least,  will  always 
be  near  him." 

'The  good  chaplain  pressed  mjr  hand,  and  was  gone.  I 
eat  long  absorbed  in  sad  speculation  why  sweet  love  should 
be  so  wasted,  —  why  Fate  should  play  with  some  at  such 
cross  purposes ;  but  answer  found  I  none.  In  the  chill  gray 
of  morning  I  heard  a  heavy  coach  in  the  court-yard.  'The 
driver’s  whip  and  voice  sounded  still  from  afar;  but  the 
oil  of  wheels  could  not  be  heard,  because  of  the  heavy  fall 
of  snow  during  the  night.  “  Marie  1”  came  like  a  sad 
of  the  wind  round  the  house ;  and  then  all  was  still. 
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Thebe  is  nothin'!  thnn  more  usual  to  say  that  the  world 
knows  nothing  ot'its  greatest  men.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
yer :  that,  of  those  who  affect  it,  if  not  with  the  greatest, 
yet  wilh  the  most  subtle  and  |H*netrating,  influence,  it  often 
Inows  nothing.  Men  who  breathe  into  others  what  is  in 
reality  tlie  breath  of  life  to  them,  who  communicate  to  thou- 
jiands  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  are  their  best  part, 
remain  often  totally  unknown  in  person,  and  even  in  name, 
to  those  whom  they  have  inspired,  and  whose  intellectual 
life  may  i’®  have  proceeded  from  them.  This,  no 

doubt,  IS  largely  caused  by  that  general  prevalence  of  anony¬ 
mous  writing  which  confounds,  in  one  big  voice  of  the 
ma''azine  or  the  review,  the  utterances  of  many  individual 
yoiJes.  We  believe  that  the  preservation  of  this  anony¬ 
mity  is  of  great  service  to  all  serial,  and  especially  to  all 
critical,  composition,  —  giving  freedom  to  the  writer,  and 
UikiiK'  away  one  almost  irresistible  temptation  towards  un¬ 
due  warmth  either  of  praise  or  censure  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  separates  the  writer  from  the  reader,  and  deprives 
many  a  literary  man,  who  —  though,  perhaps,  not  great 
cnou'di  to  shine  in  the  highest  rank  of  genius  — is  an  able 
and  judicious  ouide  of  public  opinion,  from  that  personal 
appre  i.ition  which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  recom¬ 
penses  the  world  can  give.  'JTie  respectable  and  honored 
name  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  pa^e  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  we  can  give  of  the  sep.aration  of  which  we 
speak.  So  many  times  has  he  led  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
ime  into  the  deeper  fields  of  thought,  so  often  directed 
their  attention  to  the  true  and  the  false  in  philosophical 
speculation,  to  tlie  lovely  and  unlovely  in  contemporary 
literature,  within  these  pages,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  allow  the  grave  to  close  over  him  without  doing  our  best 
to  render  to  his  name  the  honor  which  has  been  already 
rendered  to  his  works  by  many  a  discriminating  reader. 
No  better  type  could  be  fbuntl  of  the  true  man  of  letters, 
the  student,  scholar,  and  critic  of  our  days,  who  is  already 
betnnnin'!  to  yield  to  a  hastier  and  more  shallow  class  of 
conteiiijKirary  commentators.  He  was  not  of  those  who 
dash  off  a  bieathless  criticism  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
nr  arrogantly  pretend  to  judge  of  subjects  upon  which  they 
have  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge.  He  belonged  to 
the  older  fashion  of  man,  who  had  the  habit  of  mastering  a 
fuliject  liefore  sptvaking  of  it,  and  of  bringing  a  richly-culti¬ 
vated  understanding,  a  miiul  and  memory  full  of  all  that  is 
exieilent  in  the  past,  to  the  consideration  of  the  afi'airs  and 
productions  of  the  present.  That  charm  of  culiivation 
which,  next  to  genius,  is  almost  the  most  delightful  of  men¬ 
tal  conditions,  was  his  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  which  becomes  day  by  day  less  common  in  literature,  as 
in  other  arts.  A  man  without  worldly  ambition,  without 
any  sharp  prick  of  necessity  to  drive  him  on,  with  leisure, 
learning,  a  thouihtful  mind,  and  an  undisturbed  life,  is  in 
absolutely  ideal  circumstances  for  the  pursuit  of  literature ; 
and  such  were  the  conaitions  under  which,  for  at  least  the 
later  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Smith  pursued  it.  Very  different 
are  the  circumstances  which  often  surround  the  writer,  toil¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  into  fame,  or  for  fortune,  going  against  the  tide, 
and  buffeted  by  busy  men  and  ill  winds,  straining  every 
faculty  to  keep  every  step  he  gains.  It  was  the  theory  of 
the  author  of  “  Gravenhurst,”  that  conflict  and  struggle 
were  good  at  once  for  the  minil  and  the  energies  of  man  ;  but 
in  hia  own  full  manhood  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  con¬ 
flict,  and  pursued  his  favorite  studies,  his  reflections  and 
speculations,  in  a  gentle  quiet  and  peacefulness  most  con- 
g  ‘oial  to  his  work.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  the 
conflict,  the  want  of  any  motive  strong  enough  to  balance 
his  natural  love  of  the  country,  of  quiet,  leisure,  and  seclu¬ 
sion,  that  makes  his  mere  name  now  an  insufficient  descri^  - 
tion  to  the  world  of  all  he  was.  In  his  youth,  the  circle  of 
young  men  who  surrounded  him  expected  for  him  the  high¬ 
est  fame ;  he  was  to  be  their  leader,  the  foremost  in  all  in¬ 
tellectual  progress,  always  the  superior,  in  those  visions  of 
the  future,  which  are  otten  so  widely  apart  from  reality. 
But  if  others  passed  him  in  the  race,  pressed  on  higher, 
and  won  more  dazzling  prizes,  it  was  because  the  finer 


qualities  of  his  mind  outweighed  the  coarser,  and  fastidious 
taste  and  a  retiring  disposition  withdrew  him  from  tlie  com¬ 
mon  arena,  where,  ami<i  shouts  and  cheers  and  common¬ 
place  din,  the  ordinary  competitors  for  fame  take  their 
places,  disregarding  all  its  vulgarer  circumstances.  He 
could  not  disregard  them.  His  nature  was  so  constituted 
that  he  shrank  from  the  noises,  whether  applausive  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  from  his  retirement,  wherever  that  was,  many  a 
beautiful  thought,  many  a  discriminating  criticism,  and 
much  clear  and  lucid  philosophical  argument,  came  forth 
from  time  to  time.  He  discoursed  to  his  unknown  friends, 
himself  unknown.  He  helped  to  form  many  a  mind  which 
knew  nothing  of  him  ;  and  tempered,  with  his  ways  of  think¬ 
ing,  the  unformed  thoughts  of  many  a  candid  mind.  How 
much  he  influenced  opinion  in  this  nameless  way  it  would 
be  hard  to  estimate.  An  anonymous  writer  seldom  knows 
the  extent  to  which  his  work  has  told  upon  the  world  ;  but 
if,  as  Mr.  Puff  says  in  the  Critic,  “the  number  of  people 
who  undergo  the  fatigue  of  judging  for  themselves  is  small,” 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  every  critical  writer  of  power  and 
candor  makes  up  a  great  many  men’s  minds  fur  them,  and 
does  much  to  direct  that  ground-swell  of  general  opinion 
which  rises  imperceptibly,  and  in  which  eaA  man  sees  his 
own  decision  reflected,  however  little  capable  he  may  have 
been  ot  making  a  decision  fur  himself. 

'I’he  works  by  which  Mr.  Smith  will  be  chiefly  known 
are  the  two  volumes  entitled  “  Thorndale  ”  and  “  Graven¬ 
hurst.”  They  are  both  of  the  class  which  we  call  “  beauti¬ 
ful  books,”  without  pausing  to  inquire  too  closely  whether 
another  adjective  might  not  be  more  appropriate.  In  both 
books,  with  diflerent  kinds  of  conditions,  his  own  mind  is 
tlie  chief  thing  revealed  to  us,  —  a  mind  so  gentle,  pure,  and 
good  as,  indeed,  to  lose  some  part  of  its  power  over  others 
by  the  unlikeness  of  its  refined  nature  to  the  much  less 
delicate  souls  of  common  men.  It  is  as  a  philosopher  that 
Mr.  Smith  presents  himself  to  us  ;  and,  though  there  is  little 
glitter  or  external  attraction  about  these  volumes,  they  are 
so  truly  thoughtful  (word  much  abused,  yet  the  most  suit¬ 
able  to  descrilie  such  a  man),  so  full  of  reflective  and  obser¬ 
vant  power,  that  they  are  favorite  volumes  with  many  a 
reader  whose  bias  is  not  metaphysical.  “  Thorndale,”  the 
more  important  of  the  two,  is  cast  in  a  somewhat  antiquated 
form.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  journals  and  jottings  of  a 
philosophic  invalid,  found  after  his  death  in  an  Italian  villa. 
“  The  Conflict  of  Opinions”  is  the  second  title  of  this  book, 
and  clearly  represents  its  character.  To  do  so  still  more 
clearly  in  a  few  words,  we  may  quote  a  very  characteristic 
anecdote  told  of  its  first  appearance.  He  had  informed 
some  friends  deprecatingly  that  the  religious  opinions  of 
the  book  might  be  considered  heterodox,  and  had  awak¬ 
ened  within  them  some  anxiety  as  to  tlie  views  expressed. 
The  friends  in  question  were  not  of  a  theological  bias,  nor 
given  to  devout  reading.  But  when  the  book  was  read, — 
“  By  Jove  1  ”  said  one  of  them,  half  amused,  half  impressed, 
“  1  have  not  read  so  religious  a  book  for  years.”  This  could 
not  be  a  better  criticism  of  one  aspect  of  the  work.  It  ven¬ 
tures  upon  discussion  of  the  highest  subjects,  and  does  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  very  firee  speculation.  It  professes 
but  a  vague  faith,  the  particulars  of  which  it  would  be  hard 
to  embody  in  any  creed ;  yet  a  work  more  deeply  pene¬ 
trated  with  the  true  spirit  of  religion  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best,  most  lovable  exposition 
ever  given  of  that  pious  uncertainty  which  has  of  late  char¬ 
acterized  so  many  tine  minds.  Any  thing  more  unlike  the 
Voltaire-phase  of  light-hearted  infidelity  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive.  Infidelity  there  is  none  in  it ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  tremulous  faitldulness  to  all  the  whisperings  of 
what  we  call  natural  religion,  —  a  longing  very  earnest,  but 
without  excitement,  for  more  knowledge,  more  light,  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  divine  things. 

The  hero  of  this  book,  if  such  an  expression  is  permissi¬ 
ble,  is  a  young  Englishman,  who  has  retired,  after  man^ 
wanderings,  to  a  lonely  vilU  on  the  height  of  Mount  Posi- 
lipo,  loveliest  of  all  mounts  of  vision,  to  fade  away  gradu¬ 
ally  from  all  earthly  sights  and  sounds  with  that  most 
beautiful  landscape  on  earth  continually,  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  see  it,  before  his  eyes.  VVe  do  not  know 
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whether,  in  this  dim  and  melancholy  creation,  Mr.  Smith 
had  any  thought  of  another  figure,  a  real  man,  more  pas¬ 
sionate  and  tragical  than  his  pensive  hero,  —  the  Italian  poet, 
Leopardi,  who  chose  a  similar  mode  of  dying.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  thinking  of  the  latter  in  his  lonely  little 
house  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  when  the  gentle  invalid 
of  the  Villa  Scarpa,  with  his  unimpassioned  musings,  is 
brought  so  plainly  before  us.  Leopardi  died  in  the  fierce 
despair  of  that  bitter  and  painful  kind  of  unbelief  which 
casts  every  thing  heavenly  and  eternal  out  of  the  (question, 
and  forces  logic  and  thought  into  a  wild  negation  ot  all  but 
that  material  existence,  proved  to  him  by  perpetual  suffer¬ 
ing,  which  limits  his  dark  horizon,  and  quenches  his  every 
hope.  Thorndale  is  a  man  of  a  different  mould.  No  de- 
ipair,  scarcely  even  any  anxiety  about  the  mystery  of  the 
hereafter,  is  in  his  mind.  He  looks  forward  to  it  with  a 
•erious  curiosity,  fearing  nothing,  hoping  not  too  much,  un¬ 
appalled  by  the  thought  of  ceasing  to  exist  altogether,  yet 
feeling  the  instinct  of  immortality  more  reasonable  and 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  nothingness.  It  is  a  state 
of  mind  as  different  from  that  of  those  who  see  golden 
gates  on  one  hand  and  the  flames  of  hell  on  the  other  as  it 
18  from  the  angry  despair  of  that  imaginative  infidel  who 
cannot  forgive  the  cold  and  cruel  Reason  which  has  beguiled 
him  tor  depri^  ing  him  of  heaven  and  hell.  Leopardi  would 
have  been  a  h.appier  man  could  he  have  held  the  same  in¬ 
tense  and  circumstantial  faith  as  Dante  did,  in  the  days 
when  purgatory  and  the  infernal  regions  were  but  next 
door,  as  it  were,  and  visible  to  keen  eyes  at  all  times.  But 
the  d\  ing  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  no 
more  have  believed  in  these  infernal  torments  than  he 
could  h.ave  consigned  his  aequnintances  to  them  with  that 
austere  splendor  of  impartiality  which  plunged  the  noble 
Farinata  into  the  depths  of  hell. 

This  melancholy,  but  quite  composed  and  unexcited 
doubtfulness  of  every  thing,  however,  has  somewhat  palled 
upon  us  nt  the  present  day,  bv  dint  of  many  inferior  imita¬ 
tions  which  have  vulgarized  tliis  type  of  mind  by  endeav¬ 
oring  too  much  to  make  it  represent  a  certain  arrogant, 
intellectual  sujierioiity,  the  dis|K>8ition  of  the  Illuminati, 
who  are  too  much  above  common  people  to  be  moved  by 
any  common  faith.  No  such  pretension  appears  in  “  Thorn- 
dale,’’  where  the  anxious  unbeliever  who  finds  refuge  in  a 
community  of  Cistercians,  and  the  Christian  Utopian  who 
hopes  tor  a  purified  and  ennobled  world,  are  represented 
with  ec^iial  care  and  justice.  In  the  following  sentences 
Mr.  Simtli  expresses  more  succinctly  and  clearly  the  very 
contrast  we  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  between  the 
eagerness  of  the  man  whose  spiritual  anxiety  forced  him 
Into  one  creed  or  other,  and  the  composure  ot  the  philoso¬ 
pher  who  regarded  all  spiritual  questions  calmly,  without 
any  personal  excitement  either  of  fear  or  hope  :  — 

“  The  two  men  were  not  very  congenial.  In  one  respect  there 
contd  not  be  a  stronger  contrast.  I'oor  Cyril  waa  tormented  all 
his  life  by  the  anxious  question  what  he  was  to  believe.  On 
right  belief  must  dept  nd  his  future  safety.  The  poet,  when  he 
could  not  see  the  truth,  left  the  truth  with  God,  — left  it  with  con¬ 
fidence  there.  Cyril  Lad  the  terrible  responsibility  thrown  on 
him,  at  his  own  |Kril,  to  .-ee  the  truth  himself.  You  would  say 
that  the  one  felt  this  too  much,  the  other  too  little.  Lnxmore 
was  interested  with  Cyril  at  first,  but  soon  wearied  of  hitii ;  and 
Cyril,  for  his  part,  conld  not  understand,  and  was  not  a  little 
scanda.ized  at.  the  perfect  tranquillity  with  which  the  poet  would 
admit,  on  some  must  momentous  subjects,  his  profound  igno¬ 
rance." 

A  few  other  sketches  of  character,  or  at  least  of  types  of 
philosophical  intellect,  —  perhaps  a  truer  description,  —  are 
scattered  through  the  book,  embodying  the  vartous  schools 
of  speculation.  There  is  the  Utopian  Clarence,  a  vision¬ 
ary,  whose  belief  in  the  growing  happiness,  purification, 
and  betterment  in  every  way,  of  the  human  race,  is  with 
great  insight  conjoined  to  the  gentle  cratl  of  landscape- 

fitunting,  which,  by  occupying  the  mind  just  enough  to  keep 
t  wholesome  and  natural,  while  leaving  still  much  leisure 
and  much  silence  for  the  exercises  of  meditation,  is,  we 
should  say,  the  very  best  occupation  ever  devised  for  a 
Christian  visionary.  In  opposition  to  him  is  the  hard  and 
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powerful  unbeliever  Seckendorf,  who  has  faith  in  nothino 
and  not  much  desire  for  faith  or  spiritual  curiosity  of  anr 
kind;  but  who  feels  a  satisfaction  in  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  world  as  it  exists,  which  is  demanded  bv  his 
cheerful  animal  spirits  and  sound  physical  being.  This 
latter  personage  is  a  German  baron,  made  by  stress  oFcircum- 
stances  into  an  English  doctor,  and  much  the  most  decided 
and  realistic  individual  of  the  group.  His  arguments,  thouirh 
we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that  the  author  agreed  with 
them,  are  the  most  forcible,  as  they  are  the  most  trenchant 
and  decisive.  He  is  the  modified  Voltairean  of  the  nine, 
teenth  century,  —  no  mocker,  but  regarding  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions  and  faith  with  a  benign  criticism  (which,  by  the 
by,  is  often  more  offensive  than  mockery)  as  things  very 
useful  and  even  beautiful  in  themselves,  —  a  class  of  men¬ 
tal  phenomena  strangely  interesting  to  the  philosopher 
though  in  no  way  received  by  him,  or  even  worthy  of  beinjl 
considered  as  possessing  any  claim  upon  his  belief.  Be¬ 
tween  these  three  contending  thinkers  —  the  monk,  the 
Utopian  philosopher,  and  the  distinctly-acknowledge<i  yet 
perfectly  liberal  and  benign  unbeliever — the  central  figure 
stands,  reporting  all  they  say,  but  leaving  the  subject  with¬ 
out  any  decision,  with  no  answering  argument  of  his  own 
or  casting-vote  to  give  the  victory  to  one  side  or  another. 
There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  book  than  this 
absolute  impartiality.  Most  writers,  in  conducting  su(h  an 
imaginary  discussion,  would  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other 
and  unconsciously  would  put  into  the  mouths  of  tI:o  t 
speakers  whom  their  own  convictions  opposed,  a  feebler 
strain  of  argument,  a  less  skilful  mcthcMl.  We  do  not,  in¬ 
deed,  know  any  author  who  is  quite  clear  of  the  weakness 
of  creating  men  of  straw  for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down.  Mr.  Smith’s  mind  was  ot  too  lofty  a  tone  to  adopt 
this  expedient ;  and  his  own  mental  position  was  not  one  of 
sufficient  certainty  to  make  it  tempting  to  him.  He  was 
himself  one  of  those  eager  speculators,  those  questioners 
after  truth.  It  is  himself  who  speaks,  now  in  one  aspect  of 
his  character,  now  in  another.  His  bolder  doubts  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  Seckendorf,  his  aspirations  after  tlie  best  in 
Clarence,  his  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  real  religion  in 
Cyril.  With  all  he  agrees  :  yet  entirely  he  agrees  with  none. 
The  book  comes  to  no  conclusion,  answers  no  questions.  It 
is  a  conflict  of  opinion  from  beginning  to  end,  a  struggle  of 
two  or  three  human  intellects  with  each  other,  —  yet  scarce¬ 
ly  with  each  other,  all  having  certiiin  points  of  agreement; 
rather  with  the  great  mysteries  around  them,  which  all 
their  strength  is  applied,  and  vainly  applied,  to  fathom. 

The  chief  point  of  agreement,  however,  between  these 
contending  thinkers,  is  a  certain  religiousness  of  mind  — 
we  know  no  other  word  to  use  —  which  pervades  all.  Even 
Seckendorf.  though  he  is  least  under  the  sway  of  religious 
feeling,  is  not  exempt  from  it.  They  are  all  good  men, 
desirous  of  learning  all  that  is  to  be  learned,  of  making 
every  advance  possible  in  the  way  of  truth.  And  the 
book,  as  we  have  already  said,  though  full  of  many  things 
which  would  grieve  the  simply  orthodox,  is  in  reality  a 
pious  book,  full  of  strange  and  beautiful  reverence  for  the 
All-Creator,  and  pervaded  with  the  purest  sentiments  of 
duty,  resignation,  and  tenderness.  We  cannot  thii  k  that 
even  the  soul  most  persuadable,  most  ready  to  accept  the 
opinion  of  others  as  its  own,  will  be  harmed  by  such  a  con¬ 
flict  of  opinions ;  for  the  writer  is  not  sufficiently  con¬ 
vinced  himself  to  make  any  polemical  effort.  Ills  own 
mental  condition  is  that  of  a  wistful,  perpetual  argument 
Some  certain  firm  "round  there  is  upon  which  he  plants  a 
foot ;  but  that  one  fwthold  of  truth  is  very  vague  to  the  by¬ 
stander.  Now  it  seems  one  thing,  now  another.  But 
while  in  conviction  he  is  thus  uncertain,  in  heart  he  is  al¬ 
ways  true ;  serving  God  in  his  doubt  more  than  many  an¬ 
other  in  certainty  ;  sure  of  nothing  except  of  some  divine 
thing  to  which  man  is  responsible,  and,  still  more,  of 
some  unspeakable,  indescribable  union  between  himself, 
the  scarce-believer,  and  this  Divine,  whatever  it  may  be. 
If  there  are  minds  which  are  shocked  by  the  possibility  of 
such  a  far-reaching  communion  of  the  saints,  existing,  one 
does  not  know  how,  in  the  heart  of  this  man,  who  received 
no  such  doctrine,  who  said  no  creed,  and,  perhaps,  in  hii 
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innermost  thoughts  had  never  even  formed  one  in  which  to 
ptnress  bis  faith,  we  attempt  no  explanation  of  what  we 
mean :  them  to  the  1)ook  which  we  have  been 

thns  discussing.  “  Thorndale,”  too,  will  shock  them  ;  but, 
if  they  are  candid  and  susceptible  of  feeling,  it  will  touch 
their  bearts  at  the  same  time  with  the  strangest  affecting 

ryjox,  —  the  spectacle  of  a  mind  all  astray,  and  wander- 
,1,.,  nmong  Indefinite  shadows  and  worlds  not  realized ;  and 
(/a  heart  at  anchor,  moored  to  something  ineffable,  some¬ 
thing  supreme.  The  revelation  thus  made  is  as  touching 
IS  any  thing  in  literature. 

Such  wonderful  mental  impartiality,  however,  such  power 
of  8eein<'  all  the  sides  of  a  question,  seem  somehow  incom¬ 
patible  with  real  power  to  attr.act  or  fix  the  attention  of 
the  world.  The  nature  thus  characterized  misses  that  im¬ 
perious  and  royal  force  which  makes  men  recognize  their 
plural  leader;  but  yet  something  like  genius  is  in  the 
rerelation  of  such  a  mind,  —  something  which  touches  pro¬ 
foundly  all  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  it,  and  with  all 
the  greater  force  that  is  too  subtle,  too  delicate,  too  much 
eipressed  by  suggestion,  too  little  by  matter-of-fact  infor¬ 
mation,  to  have  any  but  the  slightest  access  to  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Smith’s  other  work,  “  Gravenhurst,"  though  not  less 
remarkable  in  its  refined  grace  of  diction,  or  in  its  impartial 
letting  forth  of  argument,  is  less  beautiful  and  less  striking 
than  “  Tliorntlale,”  It  has  a  distinct  object,  which,  at  the 
very  outset,  is  a  defect,  considering  the  nature  of  its  author ; 
ind  this  object,  too,  considering  its  own  character,  is  a 
further  defect.  It  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  attempt  to  prove 
that  evil  is  a  necessity  in  the  world  ;  that  without  it  the  e 
would  be  less  enjoyment,  less  energy,  less  beauty ;  that  it 
is  the  shadow  necessary  to  every  picture,  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  stimulant  to  every  exertion.  The  old,  old  question 
of  the  origin  of  evil  is  taken  up  again,  and  regarded  in  a 
new  way,  from  a  novel  point  of  view  and  with  novel  results. 
The  author  goes  the  length,  we  think,  of  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  without  evil  there  could  be  no  gixxl ;  and  mat, 
whether  the  evil  is  spiritual  or  {ihysical,  it  has  an  appointed 
tod  necessary  place  in  the  economy  of  the  world,  which 
without  it  could  not  be.  Part  of  the  argument  has  been 
taken  np  by  a  genius  more  potent  and  sovereign  than  Mr. 
Smith’s  in  the  singular  poem  “  Jubal,”  in  which  George 
Eliot  has  demonstrated,  or  attempted  to  demonstrate,  the 
wonderful  uses  of  the  fact  of  Death,  —  the  quickening  of 
feeling,  the  growth  of  mental  energy,  which  proceeded  from 
its  first  realization.  No  such  argument  can  be  without  a 
certain  fantastical  element,  to  say  the  least,  —  an  over¬ 
strain  of  the  reasoning  faculties  to  prove  bv  sheer  intellect¬ 
ual  force  a  principle  wliich  is  held  at  arm’s  length  by  univer¬ 
sal  nature.  To  call  evil  good  is  one  of  the  last  exercises  of 
an  intell.-ctualism  beyoncl  bounds,  and  one  of  the  least  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  though  we  have  little  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Smith’s  later  volume,  yet  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  inferior 
to  the  preceding  one  in  any  thing  but  its  plan  and  purpose, 
which  condemn  it  before  it  came  into  being.  The  mere 
writirg  of  both  these  volumes  is  nearly  perfect ;  and  there 
are  bits  of  narrative  and  description  which  have  a  purity 
and  beauty  quite  individual.  The  very  landscape  has  a 
moral  significance.  What  the  writer  sees  from  any  cot¬ 
tage  window  is  not  mere  grass  and  trees,  but  innumerable 
episodes  of  rural  life,  all  relieved  against  the  trees  and  the 
grass,  all  overflowing  with  tender  human  feeling  and  the 
profoundest  susceptibility  to  all  gentle  sympathies.  Were 
this  a  review  of  Mr.  Smith’s  wo«8,  we  should  be  tempted 
here  to  pause,  and  present  the  reader  with  some  of  these 
fresh  and  tender  sketches.  The  beginning  of  “  Thorndale  ” 
is  full  of  them ;  and  they  are  almost  all  beautiful.  To  this 
book,  indeed,  we  return  as  the  real  monument  of  a  most 
gentle  genius,  too  thinly  clothed  with  earthly  garments  to 
stand  against  the  storms  of  this  world,  or  make  a  command¬ 
ing  place  in  it.  The  author  himself  recommends  the  book 
to  “him  who  is  apt  to  pause  with  the  forefinger  in  the  half- 
closed  volume.”  Such  a  reader  will  ever  appreciate  such 
•  writer;  and  all  who  read  this  work  with  sympathy  will 
know  the  man  who  produced  it  better  than  by  any  further 
description  we  can  <Tive. 


The  life  of  a  man  of  this  mental  mould  is  seldom  re¬ 
markable  ;  and  there  was  in  lilr.  Smith  the  same  shadow 
of  shrinking  timidity  and  shyness,  carried  to  a  painful 
length,  which  incapacitated  the  poet  Cowper  for  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  life.  The  resemblance  occurs  to  our  mind,  with¬ 
out,  however,  going  farther  than  this  primary  accident ; 
for  nothing  coiud  be  more  sound  or  sane  than  5lr.  Smith’s 
fine  intelligence  at  all  periods  of  bis  life.  He  was  brought 
up  for  the  bar ;  but  his  constitutional  shyness  prevented 
him  from  ever  facing  the  world  in  any  public  capacity ; 
and  he  had  no  spur  of  necessity  to  drive  him  into  work. 
He  disliked  all  society,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the 
word,  though  no  one  could  be  more  profoundly  social,  more 
genial  or  kind.  His  contributions  to  this  magazine  began 
so  far  back  as  1839,  and  since  then  have  continued  regulais- 
ly  at  intervals,  —  a  connection  always  pleasant  on  both 
sides,  and  accompanied  by  that  most  warm  ami  true  friend¬ 
ship  between  writer  and  editor  which  all  the  literary  staff 
of  Maga  will  agree  in  considering  one  of  the  special  privi¬ 
leges  of  her  contributors.  So  lately  as  July,  1871,  his  last 
contribution  appeared  in  these  pages ;  so  that  his  conneo- 
tion  with  the  magazine  lasted  for  a  period  of  thirty  yeari 
For  a  long  time  he  had  been  the  philosophical  critic  par  excel¬ 
lence  ;  and  many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  the  admir¬ 
able  reviews  of  works  of  this  description,  in  which  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  his  style  was  scarcely  less  remark¬ 
able  than  the  singular  and  almost  exces  ive  impartiality 
and  power  of  appreciation  which  always  distinguished  biuk 
He  was  ever  more  ready  to  agree  than  disapprove,  finding 
in  almost  every  thing  some  side  upon  which  he  could  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  writer,  and  condemning  only  when  tlriven 
to  it  by  some  sharp  necessity  which  even  his  gentle  soul 
could  not  ignore.  To  say  of  these  articles  all  that  we 
should  wish  to  say  would  be  something  like  applauding 
ourselves ;  for  do  they  not  form  part  of  Maga  ?  But  it 
would  be  unjust  to  his  name  not  to  indicate,  at  least,  the 
long  course  of  useful  work,  not  less  valuable  or  influential 
that  it  was  anonymous,  in  which  he  was  engaged  for  so 
many  years. 

The  tbrce  tragedies  which  we  find  in  a  sm.all  volume 
bearing  his  name  probably  — though  here  we  speak  with¬ 
out  book  —  belonged  to  an  earlier  period  of  his  career. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  very  high  place  can  be  claimed 
for  them  among  dramatic  productions ;  but  the  fact  that 
Macready,  on  reading  “  Athelwold  ’  (which  had  been  sent 
to  him,  without  name  or  recommendation,  when  published), 
saw  so  much  excellence  in  it  that  he  immediately  cummu- 
nicated  with  the  author  through  the  publishers,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  play  at  Drurv  Lane,  speaks  a  great  deal  in  its 
favor.  It  is,  however,  forgotten  now,  as  seems  the  fate  of 
plays  except  when  they  are  produced  by  the  highest 
genius.  Some  of  the  occasional  verses  which  we  find  scat¬ 
tered  through  “  Thorndale  ”  are  very  sweet,  —  refined  and 
melodious  as  every  thing  which  came  from  his  lips ;  but 
they  are  not  sufficiently  remarkable  to  claim  any  special 
notice.  His  nature  was  poetic,  and  so  was  his  prose,  which 
contains  many  passages  worthy  of  being  quoted  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  very  best  English  of  our  day ;  but  the  medium 
of  verse  was  not  that  which  was  most  natural  or  congenial 
to  him. 

It  is  always  a  delicate  matter  to  lift  even  a  corner  of  the 
veil  which  shrouds  the  private  life  of  such  a  man  ;  yet,  in 
this  case,  there  is  some  reason  for  drawing  it  so  far  aside 
as  may  be  done  without  indiscretion.  He  whom  the 
shrinking  delicacy  of  his  mental  constitution  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  active  life  in  his  youth,  and  who  had  chosen 
seclusion  and  the  pensive  pleasures  of  a  contemplative  ex¬ 
istence  as  the  best  which  the  world  had  in  store  for  him, 
had  such  a  sudden  illumination  of  love  and  congenial  fel¬ 
lowship  poured  upon  the  later  chapters  of  his  lile  as  does 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  men,  even  at  the  most  ardent 
period  of  their  existence.  He  married,  twelve  years  a'^o, 
a  lady  qualified  in  every  way  to  brighten  and  complete 
life  which  had  been  so  long  companion  less,  and  whose  deep 
and  passionate  attachment  threw  a  gleam  of  that  romance 
which  is  dear  to  humanity  upon  the  pale  and  sober  records 
of  middle  age.  These  last  twelve  years  were  an  idyl  of 
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love  and  happiness.  The  pair  thus  completely  united  lived 
like  the  lovers  of  a  pastoral,  without  the  cares  of  ordinary 
conventional  life ;  spending  their  pleasant  days,  as  the  fancy 
took  them,  in  one  beautitul  region  or  another ;  living  for 
each  other ;  for  the  congenial  and  pleasant  work  which  was 
never  pursued  with  too  much  absorption  or  hurry ;  for  study 
and  thought,  and  the  society  of  those  dear  to  them.  From 
the  very  touching  narrative  of  Mr.  Smith’s  later  days, 
which  his  wife  has  written  with  her  tears  for  the  friends 
who  loved  him,  we  may  quote  a  few  particulars  of  this  rare 
existence :  — 

“  We  spent  nine,  ten,  eleven  months,  as  the  case  might  be,  in 
some  exquisite  country  or  other,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  at 
Brighton  or  Edinburgh.  And  there  was  a  freedom  from  all 
home  cares  —  an  utter  alisencc  of  discussion  as  to  servants,  ways 
and  means,  household  anxieties  of  every  kind  —  which  suited  his 
temperament  best.  I  had  no  small  'worries  to  consult  him 
about,  as  I  infallibly  should  have  done ;  for  not  my  most  tran¬ 
sient  thought  was  ever  kept  back  trom  him.  ...  We  had 
been  twice  in  Switzerland  together,  had  spent  six  summers  in 
the  Lake  country,  and  two  by  the  sea  at  Bannruith  and  Bade. 
The  love  of  nature,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  “  Thom- 
dale,”  “  Gravenhurst,”  nay,  in  every  one  of  their  writer’s 
contributions  to  serial  literature,  was,  as  might  he  expected,  a 
perfect  passion  in  the  man.  It  was  enough  to  make  him  over¬ 
flow  with  joyousness,  —  the  joyousne.ss  of  a  bird,  —  that  a  sudden 
sunbeam  should  light  up  a  favorite  birch-tree  in  the  pcrfeciion 
of  its  spring  or  autumn  beauty  that  he  would  watch  dav  by  day. 
This  intense  love  of  the  beautitul  never  diminished  ;  but  ft  seemed, 
as  years  went  on,  to  find  a  more  and  more  easy  satisfaction. 

•  lie  no  longer  panted  for  the  snowy  Alps  that  had  brought  him 
such  high  rapture :  nay,  he  believ^  he  could  in  future  surrender 
his  much-loved  Cumberland  Mountains  for  more  coinmonplacc 
scenery.  Whenwer  a  tree  rose  up  against  the  sky,  with  the  sun 
shining  through  its  leaves,  there  he  would  stand  spell-bound. 
Trees  were  his  diirlings  to  the  last.  .  . 

“One  of  his  charact'ristics  was  a  quite  unusual  equability  of 
mood,  and  uniformity  of  habit,  lie  was  never  disinclined  to 
rise  at  the  usual  hour,  nor  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  morning’s 
work,  whether  it  were  the  reading,  or  writing,  the  thinkmj  with 
book  or  with  pen  in  hand ;  for,  in  either  case,  the  pursuit  was 
still  “  thinking.”  His  mind  was  not  very  susceptible  of  passive 
tmjoyment :  he  would  se.dom,  fur  ins.ance,  let  the  figur(«  of  a  < 
novel  flit  across  it,  leaving  little  trace  lichind.  To  him  books 
were  work  rather  than  relaxation  :  unless  they  brought  material 
for  fresh  action  to  his  own  intellei-t  they  were  of  little  value  ; 
but  that  intellect  was  always  ready  to  grapple  with  such  works 
as  did  this.  Never  had  he  a  headache,  or  a  d^s<mvr^  mood ; 
never  was  he  listless  or  apathetic ;  never  was  the  eye,  or  the 
mind,  or  the  temper,  clouded.  There  was  alwavs  the  same  sweet 
playfulness, and  vivid  perception  of  the  small  tilings  which  make 
up  so  much  of  our  daily  life.  He  was  invariably  alive  to  them 
all.  From  the  abstract  character  of  liis  habitual  thinking,  it 
might  have  liccn  supposed  that  he  would  be  occasionally  absent- 
minded.  I  never  knew  an  in.^tance  of  this  tendency  in  him. 
He  was  as  ready  to  talk  to  his  constant  companion,  to  enter  into, 
and  to  share,  all  the  bli.ssful  nonsense  that  characterizes  the 
happy,  as  though  there  did  not  await  him  on  the  little  desk 
some  untiuished  paper  on  a  metaph^'sical  problem,  or  some  work 
tas'idng  all  his  well-known  power  ol  concentrated  attention.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  say  there  were  no  hours  of  depression.  When  the 
winter  or  summer  move  was  impending, —  and  our  circuni 
stances,  our  wandering  life,  necessitated  these  moves,  —  he  wa- 
for  the  time  depressed.  He  used  to  compare  himself  to  a  vase 
of  water,  which  lookeil  clear  while  at  rest,  but  got  turbid  when 
shaken  But  oh  I  it  soon  cleared  again.  The  expectation  of 
guests,  too,  would  sometimes  a  little  perturb  the  student,  who 
loved  his  rule  of  life ;  but  no  guest  of  his  will  easily  forget  the 
nrracious  cordiality  of  his  welcomis  or  his  sweet  faculty  of  mak¬ 
ing  every  one,  whether  of  related  intelligence  to  his  or  not,  feel 
instantly  and  absolutely  at  home.  Neither  did  we  ever  receive 
any  gut'sts  who  were  not  friends ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  that 
in  our  simple  way  of  life,  simple  habits  of  all  kinds,  that  sifted 
even  these.  Certainly,  it  was  only  the  unworldly  and  intelli¬ 
gent  that  cared  to  come  to  us,  or  ever  did  come.  We  had  no 
mere  acquaintance,  no  surface  intercourse,  with  the  ‘  neighlior- 
hood  ’  in  which  we  chanced  to  be  placed ;  and  this,  to  bis  nature, 
was  a  precious  immunity.” 

Mrs.  Smith  quotes  here  some  tender  and  charming  verses, 
which  breathe  the  very  spi  it  —  somewhat  self-absorbed  in 
that  delightful  egotism  d  deux  which  is  not  selfishness  —  of 
this  secluded  ana  happy  existence :  — 


“  Oh  I  vex  me  not  with  needless  cry 

Of  what  the  world  may  think  or  claim : 

Let  the  sweet  life  pass  sweetly  by, 

The  same,  the  same,  and  every  day  the  same. 

Thee,  Nature,  thought,  —  that  bums  in  me 
A  living  and  consuming  flame,  — 

These  must  suffice  :  let  the  life  be 
The  same,  the  same,  and  evermore  the  same. 

Here  find  I  task-work,  here  society. 

Thou  art  my  gold,  thou  art  my  fame : 

Let  the  sweet  life  pa-ss  sweetly  by. 

The  same,  the  same,  and  every  day  the  same.” 

^"ho  would  not  be  thankful  that  the  lonely  man  had  tliis 
“  sweet  lie  ”  at  the  end  of  his  pentive  existence  ?  Who  will 
not  feel  a  pang  to  see  it  stealing  out  of  bis  hold '(  its  ten- 
der  monotony,  yet  perpetual  freshness,  were  balm  and  medi¬ 
cine  for  all  tiie  wounds  of  life  and  thought ;  but  the  time 
came  for  it  to  pass  away  like  all  lovely  things.  In  the  early 
summer  of  last  rear  bis  wife  heard  him  say,  as  thev 
stood  watching  the  sunset,  “  The  summers  will  be  few.” 
And,  indeed,  that  May  was  his  last.  He  fell  ill  of  a  mys¬ 
terious  malady,  —  fever-fits,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
symptom  of  illness,  —  which  gradually  wore  his  strength 
away.  The  interval  of  hopes  and  fears,  which  is  ala.<! 
so  usual,  fidlowed;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
said,  half  jday  fully,  half-sadly,  to  his  wife,  “  ()  Lucyl  we 
w  ill  go  off  together  to  the  country,  have  done  with  medkines 
and  doctors;  and  there  we  will  calmly  and  quietly  wait  the 
inevitable  end,  and  we  will  love  each  other  to  the  la.«t!” 
The  illness,  however,  pursued  its  way,  spile  of  all  struggles 
of  science,  spite  of  all  the  more  terrible  struggles  of  love. 
With  all  bis  friends  breaking  their  hearts  round  him,  be 
was  the  only  one  whose  cnecrfiilness  was  never  forced. 
“  Tbe  bright,  sweet  sn  ile,  that  only  got  brighter  and  sweeter 
to  the  last,  the  animated  manner,  and,  aliove  all,  the  inter¬ 
est  he  took  in  every  thing  and  everybody  but  his  ov  n  telf 
and  his  own  state,  prevented  his  friends  from  realizing  that 
he  was  dangcrcu«ly  ill.”  He  ceased  to  be  able  to  sleep. 
“  But  those  anxious  nights  were  not  all  unhappy:  be  used 
to  be,  not  mertdy  cheerful,  but  playful  during  t.'ose  sleepless 
hours.  Nothing  prove  ked  a  g-  store  or  tone  cf  impatience, 
much  less  a  complaint:  it  was  always  the  alleviations  on 
whi  h  he  dwelt.”  One  night,  while  the  anxious  wife  kept 
siUnt,  hoping  he  was  asleep,  he  suddenly  said,  “Your  love 
supports  me. ;  ”  and  something  in  tbe  almost  soh  nin  tone  if 
his  Voice  struck  her  with  terror.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  very  last  chapter  of  all.  The  my«terious  fev*  r  came 
upon  him  day  by  day,  like  some  spectral  foe,  parching  up 
the  very  blood  in  his  veins,  claspnngbim  closer  and  closer  in 
its  fatal  embrace.  He  would  seem  to  have  had  neither  regret 
nor  doubt  in  those  last  suil'erir  g  but  tranquil  days.  He  pitied 
“  infinitely  ”  the  heart-bre  ken  w  ife  whom  he  was  about  to 
leave  behind  him ;  but  for  himself  went  smiling  into  the 
darkness,  for  which  bis  searching  mtellect  had  striven  in 
vain  to  find  a  clew  of  guidance,  but  which  the  heart  that 
loved  God,  evrn  in  its  intellectual  ignorance  of  him,  never 
feared.  No  saint  ever  died  a  moie  blessed  death:  no  saint 
ever  .ived  a  more  blameless,  beneficent,  reverent  life.  God 
knows  the  rest;  and  he  is  a  narrow  believer  indeed  who 
cannot  trust  in  the  arms  of  the  heavenly  Father  this  gentle 
soul. 

We  find  the  following  verses  within  the  cover  of  his  de¬ 
voted  wife’s  memorial  of  him.  Where  they  were  written,  and 
how,  we  are  not  told ;  but  we  quote  them  for  tbe  sake  of 
any  reader  whose  mind  may  be  haunted  by  the  pensive 
gloom  of  *•  Thorndale  :  ”  — 

“  The  crown,  the  palm,  of  saints  in  paradise. 

My  wearied  spirit  does  not  crave  to  win. 

Breathe  —  in  thy  cup  0  Christ  of  agonies  !  — 

Breathe  thy  deep  love,  and  let  me  drink  therein. 

To  weep  as  thon  hast  wept,  I  ask  no  more : 

Be  mine  the  sorrows  that  were  known  to  thee. 

To  the  bright  heavens  I  have  no  strength  to  soar  ,* 

But  I  would  find  thee  on  thy  Calvary.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
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!  FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  fecond  volume  of  Forster’s  “  Life  of  Dickens  ”  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  nearly  ready. 

Sir  Roundell  Palmer  is  said  to  be  the  first  Oxford- 
jhire  man  who  has  been  elevated  to  the  lord-chancellor- 
tbip- 

The  marriafre  of  Signora  Tamberlick  (daughter  of  the 
tenor)  with  Dr.  Galezowski,  the  oculist  who  saved  her  sight, 
took  place  in  Paris  recently. 

M.  Rochefort  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  precarious  state. 
He  is  sufl'ering  from  a  nervous  fever,  which  even  prevents 
him  from  wielding  the  pen. 

A  penny  church  for  Fulham,  London,  is  the  latest  novel¬ 
ty.  A  lady  advertises  lor  subscriptions  of  a  penny  each, 
with  a  view  to  raising  a  sacred  edifice  in  Fulham  Fields. 

A  French  company  is  about  to  establish  kiosks  for  the 
'  fide  of  good  claret  in  various  parts  of  London,  alter  the  mode 
that  has  been  found  so  successful  in  Paris. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  has  written  to  the 
woman’s-ri gilts  club  in  Vienna.  “  Ladies,  lake  my  advice, 
inrt  keep  away  from  politics.  There  is  nothing  but  misery 
!  in  it” 

Mb.  Edward  Jenkins,  author  of  “  Ginx’s  Baby,”  &c., 
intends  to  publish  a  Christmas  story  :  it  will  take  up  the 
question  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  It  will  be  entitled 
“Little  II  idge,”  and  is  to  be  issued  in  the  style  of  Charles 
Dickens’s  Christmas  stories,  at  one  shilling. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  the  works  of  Charlotte  Brontd 
will  shortly  be  issued.  The  illustrations  consist  chiefly  of 
views,  the  value  of  which  arises  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  scenes  in  the  various  novels  were  really  drawn  trom  placcg 
srtually  existing.  Among  the  sketches  are  views  in  Brus_ 

[  feb,  and  various  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Haworth 
which  was  the  native  spot  of  the  Misses  Bronte.  ’ 

Piety  and  business  are  very  ideasantly  blended  in  the 
following  copy  of  a  circular,  which  it  is  said  has  recently 
been  issued  by  a  commercial  firm  in  Bombay :  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  intorin  you  our  respected  fa- 
1  tlierdeparted  this  life  on  the  —  inst.  His  business  will  be  con- 
linued  by  his  beloved  sons,  whose  names  are  stated  below. 

I  Tlie  opium  market  is  quiet,  and  Malwa  l,500rs.  per  chest. 
“  0  grave !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  death  I  where  is  thy  vic¬ 
tor/?”  We  are  you-^s  truly, — ’’ 

Speaking  of  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
London  Fun  says,  “  There  is  a  variety  in  this  American 
nngazine  which  tloes  not  often  form  a  feature  of  English 
periodicals  of  the  kind :  we  mean,  not  merely  variety  of 
subject,  but  of  treatment.  In  England,  if  you  see  a  certain 
subject  in  the  contents  of  magazine  A  or  B,  you  know, 
without  looking,  how  it  will  be  treated.  In  A  it  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  written  by  a  lady  who  knows  nothing  about  the  sub¬ 
ject:  in  B,  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  less.” 

Another  precious  discovery  has  been  made  at  the  Prae¬ 
torian  camp  namely,  a  fine  head  of  Juno,  almost  intact,  and 
with  a  remarkable  purity  of  oudine.  The  nose  (a  remarka¬ 
ble  occurrence)  is  nearly  perfect,  having  only  received  a 
slight  knock  from  the  pick  of  the  workman  who  lighted  on 
u;  but  the  little  chip  junqsed  off  near  the  root,  and  does  not 
des^y  the  beauty  of  the  face.  This  valuable  relic,  brought 
to  light  in  the  excavations  now  going  on  fortheeidargemeut 
of  ihe  Via  San  Lorenzo,  appears  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  or  beginning  of  the  third. 

The  King  of  Spain  entertains  right  royal  notions  of  the 
duties  of  a  king,  and  is  daring,  even  to  rashness,  in  his 
daily  open  association  with  people  who  regard  assassina¬ 
tion  as  a  justifiable  means  to  a  desirable  end.  The  king 
was  one  of  the  first  to  drive  to  the  Escurial  when  it  was 
known  that  that  building  had  taken  fire.  Now  that  the  ex- 
I  tent  of  the  damage  is  known,  it  will  take  upwards  of  fo.’ty 


thousand  pounds  to  cover  it.  The  king  is  the  first  to  for¬ 
bid  a  national  subscription  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
He  has  insisted  upon  paying  all  the  expenses  out  of  his 
private  purse. 

The  foreign  papers  say,  that,  for  many  years,  Paris  has 
not  been  so  full  of  Americans  as  at  present.  Every  hotel 
is  full  to  overflowing,  the  larger  number  of  the  guests  being 
our  compatriots.  At  the  Grand  Hotel  as  many  as  two  hun¬ 
dred  people  have  been  turned  away  in  a  single  day ;  and, 
from  the  Grand,  ranging  down  the  list  to  the  modestest 
pension,  every  inch  of  room  is  occupied,  and  has  been  so  for 
several  weeks.  Not  only  Paris,  but  all  Europe,  is  full  of 
Americans.  The  dozen  great  steamship-lines  plying  be¬ 
tween  the  two  continents  have  been  taxed  the  past  season 
as  never  before.  Every  vessel  has  come  out  loaded.  It 
has  been  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to  suppress 
their  arrival.  The  stream  of  Americans  promi.ses  to  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  winter,  despite  the  hundreds  who  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  plume  themselves  for  a  southern  flight. 
Many  families  have  taken  apartments  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son,  and  many  others  will  remain  in  the  hotels. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  that  the  Sheffield  hair¬ 
dressers  have  resolved  to  increase  the  price  of  shaving  and 
hairdressing  fifty  per  cent  in  conseijuence  of  the  rise  in 
t  le  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  Their  example  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  before 
long,  only  the  wealthy  will  be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
having  their  beards  trimmed  and  their  hair  cut.  As  re- 
g  irds  the  beard,  this  movement  in  the  hairdressing  trade  is 
not  of  much  im{)ortance  :  even  postmen  and  policemen  now 
let  their  beards  grow,  and  a  shaven  face  is  rather  the  ex¬ 
ception  than  the  rule ;  but  as  reganls  the  hair  of  the  head, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  view  with  some  anxiety  the  prospect 
looming  in  the  distance.  Tlie  idea  of  a  jxiliceman  with 
long  tresses  reaching  below  his  tunic,  is,  at  first  sight,  start¬ 
ling  :  yet  if  Mr.  Lowe’s  theory  is  correct,  that  there  is  a 
(Kiint  at  which  all  prices  may  become  practically  prohibi¬ 
tive,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  not  only  police:nen,  but 
all  jiei’sons  to  whom  money  is  an  object,  will  rebel  against 
so  large  an  increase  in  the  charge  for  cutting  the  Kair  as 
filty  per  cent,  anil  allow  their  hair  to  grow  ad  libitum. 
Tiie  ho|)elessly  bald  will  alone  be  unaffected,  and  will  find 
themselves  the  object  of  envy,  if  not  of  admiration. 

The  Gaze'te  Musicale  of  Paris  observes  that  few  mo<lern 
dramatic  writers  have  afforded  more  matter  for  ojieratic  li¬ 
brettists  than  V’icior  Hugo.  Every  one  of  his  dramas  has 
been  adapted  to  the  opera.  “  Angelo  ”  proiluced  the 
“  Giuramente  ”  of  Mercadante ;  Matteo  Salvi  wrote  an 
opera  on  “  Lcs  Burgraves ;  ”  Verdi  took  his  “  Rigoletto  ” 
fWjin  “  Le  Hoi  s’ Amuse,”  and  “  Ernani  ”  from  the  drama  of 
the  same  name  ;  “  Lucrezia  Borgia  ”  was  taken  by  Doni¬ 
zetti  from  “  Lu^rece  ;  ”  Ilernani  ”  has  inspired  two  other 
composers  besides  Verdi,  —  Gabussi  and  Miizzucato. 
“  Marie  Tudor  ”  was  taken  by  two  comtiosers,  Pacini  and  a 
Russian  named  Kachperoff;  two  well-known  maestri,  Bot- 
tesini  and  Carlo  Pedrotti,  have  composed  on  ‘‘  Marion  de 
Lorme ;  ”  and  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  has  been  ada|>ted  bv  no  less 
than  five, —  Glover,  Chiaramonte,  Benanzoni.  Marchetti, 
anil  Prince  Poniatowski.  “  La  Esmeralda  ”  seems  to  have 
been  the  greatest  favorite  with  musicians,  as  its  adapters 
are  eight  In  number,  —  Mme.  Berlin  (the  wife  of  the  late 
editor  of  the  Dift  /fs),  Prince  Poniatowski,  the  Russian  mu¬ 
sician  Dargomijski,  a  Belgian  named  Lebeau,  an  American 
Mr.  Fry,  a  Hungarian  il.  Wetterhahn,  Mazzucato,  and, 
recently,  Campana. 

An  exhibition  of  insects  is  now  attracting  attention  in 
Paris.  It  is  conducted  in  the  exjilanatory  and  instructive 
style.  The  insects  exhibited  are  divided  into  classes, — 
the  useful  and  the  noxious.  At  the  head  of  the  noxiov.s 
insects  stands,  of  course,  the  terrible  phylloxera  vastatrix, 
the  destroyer  of  the  vines.  A  label  denotes  its  presence ; 
but,  as  the  Temps  observes,  this  nightmare  of  vine-growers, 
this  wretch  whom  public  indignation  daily  drags  to  the  bar 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  whose  head  a  price  is  set, 
and  for  whose  destruction  in  its  peculiar  habitat  forty  thou- 
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■and  francs  will  be  given,  has  the  appearance  of  a  gray 
■peck  about  half  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head.  The  department 
of  useful  insects  presents  a  curious  specimen  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  as  it  includes  a  toad,  a  bat,  a  mole,  and  a  number  of 
birds.  Over  these  last  is  a  touching  inscription,  the  sense 
of  which  it  is  most  desirable  that  visitors  from  the  country 
should  deeply  ponder :  “  Do  not  kill  your  friends.”  Un¬ 
luckily,  however,  the  partridge  is  an  inmate  of  the  case,  on 
which  tlie  French  critic  of  this  interesting  exhibition  truly 
observes,  that  this  is  asking  too  much  forbearance,  and  set¬ 
tles  the  fate  of  both  “  insects  ”  by  deciding  that  the  toad 
should  be  protected,  but  the  partridge  eaten. 

Paper-hangings  for  walls  are  known  to  everybody.  It 
is  now  proposed  to  use  hangings  made  of  metal ;  and  an 
account  of  this  new  invention,  which  comes  to  us  from 
Paris,  has  been  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts.  The 
metal  employed  is  tinfoil,  in  sheets  about  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  wide.  The  sheets  are 
painted,  and  dried  at  a  high  temperature,  and  are  then  dec¬ 
orated  with  many  different  patterns,  such  as  foliage,  flow¬ 
ers,  geometrical  figures,  imitations  of  wood,  or  landscapes. 
When  decorateil,  the  sheets  are  varnished,  and  again  dried, 
and  are  then  ready  for  sale.  Tinfoil  is  in  itself  naturally 
tough ;  and  the  coats  laid  upon  it  in  preparing  it  for  the 
market  increase  the  toughness.  The  hanging  of  these  me¬ 
tallic  sheets  is  similar  to  paper-hanging,  except  that  the 
wall  is  varnished  with  a  weak  kind  of  varnish,  and  the 
■heet  applied  thereto.  Thus  in  this  way  a  room  or  a  house 
may  be  newly  painted,  without  any  smell  of  paint  to  annoy 
or  harm  the  inmates.  Moreover,  the  tinfoil  keeps  out 
damp;  and  as  the  varnish  is  a  damp-resister,  the  protection 
to  the  room  is  two  fold.  Experience  has  shown,  also,  that 
cornices,  mouldings,  and  irregular  surfaces  may  be  covered 
with  the  tinfoil  ns  readily  as  a  flat  surface  :  hence  there  is 
no  part  of  a  dwelling-house  or  public  building  which  may 
not  be  decorated  with  these  new  sheets ;  and,  as  regards 
style  and  finish,  all  who  saw  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
reading  of  the  paper  were  made  aware  that  the  highest 
artistic  effects  could  be  achieved  at  pleasure. 

The  apparition  of  the  Holy  Virgin  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
and  a  half  times  has  been  declared  a  reality  by  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  of  Lourdes  after  formal  examination 
through  a  commission,  and  was  afterwards  pronounced  true 
by  the  pope.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  correspondence 
of  French  papers  specially  represented  at  Lourdes,  that 
the  faith}  of  the  natives  is  by  no  means  lively.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Patrie  says  his  guide,  a  young  lad,  a  native 
of  the  locality,  avowed  only  “  a  very  moderate  ”  amount  of 
belief  in  the  alleged  miracle ;  and  his  report  was,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  generally  were  altogether  scep¬ 
tical  in  the  matter.  “  I  may  say  in  passing,”  (acids  the  cor¬ 
respondent),  “  that  this  testimony  was  not  the.only  evidence 
I  oDtained.  I  have  heard  women  and  young  ^irls  holding 
the  same  language.  The  natives  regard  the  pilgrimage  as 
a  source  of  income,  as  a  bountiful  gift  bestowed  on  them  by 
Providence ;  but  their  faith  hardly  goes  beyond  that.”  In 
another  letter  from  the  same  correspondent,  doubts  are 
erven  su  jgested  as  to  whether  the  clergy  taking  part  in  the 
solemnities  of  the  occasion  are  much  more  richly  endowed 
with  faith.  “  In  the  three  sermons  I  heard  ”  (he  writes), 
••first  from  the  Pere  Chocard,  then  from  Monsignor  de 
Tarbes,  land  lastly  from  Monsignor  d’Aueh,  there  was  very 
little  said  about  the  miracle  of  Lourdes  :  indeed,  nothing 
at  all.  These  three  distinguished  priests  did  not  touch  upon 
this  delicate  subject,  but  confined  themselves  to  general  re¬ 
marks.  Some  mauvnis  exprils  have  drawn  from  this  three- 
f ild  silence  a  disagreeable  conclusion.  I  confine  myself  to 
noting  the  fact.” 

It  has  not  often  been  the  fate  of  nations  to  undergo, 
within  the  space  of  two  centuries,  such  stringent  processes 
of  denationalization  as  have  been  applied  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  in  directly  opposite  directions  within  that  period. 
The  denizens  of  those  contested  regions  who  are  being  re- 
Cermanized  in  no  soft-handed  manner  may  still  thank  the 


milder  principles  of  the  age  that  it  is  not  with  them  as  ft 
was  with  their  great-grandfathers,  when  Louis  XIV.  deter, 
mined  on  turning  them  into  Frenchmen.  As  soon  as  Stra» 
burw  had  been  dutehed  by  the  surreptitious  tour  de  force 
of  October,  1680,  Louis  t(X>k  the  cathedral  from  its  Protes¬ 
tant  worshippers,  in  spite  of  promise  given,  and  haniled  it 
over  to  the  Koman  Catholic  prelate.  All  Lutheran  olfieiala 
were  displaced :  in  tlie  country  parishes  even  the  Protes- 
taut  pastors  were  turned  out,  though  at  Meysenheim  the 
women  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  thrashed  the  French  ejeo 
tors  before  the  process  was  completed.  French  names  were 
given  to  many  places,  instead  of  the  old  German  namea 
On  the  4th  of  June,  1685,  a  mandate  was  issued,  to  the 
effect  that  every  Protestant  who  should  embrace  the  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  should  be  excused  from  the  payment  of  debts 
for  three  years.  And  another  equally  arbitrary  enactment, 
possibly  more  popular  with  the  daughters  than  with  the 
fathers  of  Alsace,  ordained  that  the  French  fashion  in  dress 
should  be  adopted  by  all  young  persons  of  the  female  sex. 
Now,  as  the  old  Frankfort  Relator  observes,  it  was  a  very 
costly  matter  for  the  Germans  to  imitate  the  French  in 
dress  ;  and  hitherto  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  hail  been 
strict  in  requiring  the  maintenance  of  the  national  costume. 
The  men,  too,  came  in  for  their  prohibition :  they  were  for¬ 
bidden  any  longer  to  wear  the  nigh-pointed  hat  of  former 
d^s.  The  writer  of  the  Frankfort  Relation  in  1694  says, 
“  The  French  ministry  have  again  invented  extraordinary 
means  of  extorting  money.  All  the  clergy  are  forced  to 
purchase  tlieir  offices  over  again.  .  .  .  The  poll-tax  in 
Alsace  and  the  Palatinate  was  very  high  on  all  the  officials ; 
and  every  man  (non-official)  was  required  to  pay  one 
reichsthaler,  every  woman  one  gulden ;  half  those  sums 
was  raised  on  each  child ;  six  kreuzers  on  every  cock,  four 
kreuzers  on  every  hen,”  &c.  When  he  annexed  Lorraine 
ten  years  previously,  Louis  had  proceeded  in  the  same  un¬ 
compromising  style  to  denationalize  the  province ;  remov¬ 
ing  all  officials  who  were  suspected  of  entertaining  German 
sympathies,  and  forcing  the  young  nobility  into  the  ranks 
of  his  army.  All  the  treasures  of  Nancy  he  removed  to 
Paris. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion,  Burnett’s  Kallistok  has  no 
equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  soothing  proper 
tics,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  conditions  of  ths 
skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  thtckles,  redness  and  roughness  of 
the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands,  and  allaying  the  in-itation  caused 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  annoying  insc'cts. 

A  Sewing  Machine  Worked  by  the  Blind.  —  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  from  Ur.  Howe,  of  the  Blind  Asylum,  received  by 
Mr.  J.  U.  Fowler,  manager  of  the  Weed  ISewing-Machins 
CoMCANY,  349  Washington  Street,  Boston,  gives  strong  testimony 
as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Weed  machine :  — 

Perkins  Institution  and  1 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  > 
Boston,  Sept.  30,  1872. } 
To  the  Agent  of  Weed’s  Sewing  Machine. 

Dear  Bir:  Your  machine  has  had  a  fair  trial  by  our  pupils; 
and  1  am  happy  to  say  that  they  succeed  perfectly  in  using  it. 

1  send  you  some  samples  of  work  done  upon  it  by  one  of  our 
young  ladies,  totally  blind,  without  any  assistance  from  seeing 
persons,  she  threading  the  needle,  and  doing  all  the  work  herself. 
The  work  speaks  for  itself  and  for  the  macTiine. 

Faithfully, 

Samuel  G  Hows 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  is  the  only  promf*,- 
efficient,  and  safe  master  of  such  symptoms  as  loss  of  ajipetit^ 
heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  constipation,  flatulence,  mental  and  physical  debility, 
as  well  as  many  others,  which,  if  neglected,  will  soon  place  “  ths 
house  we  tive  in"  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy.  H.  G.  Whits, 
proprietor,  107  Washington  street,  Boston. 

Michigan.  —  The  Detroit  Weekly  Tribune  is  the  moM 
widely  circulating  advertising  medium  in  Michigan. 


